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Events of the eck. 


Ir is, we are afraid, too late to suggest a 
reference of the industrial war to the Central Industrial 
Council which Mr. Clynes proposed. The Government, 
like the strikers, resourceless and hostile, think ot nothing 
but force, and “ Dora’’—i.e., military law—has 
been applied to a civil struggle. That is a grave 
decision. Is not conciliation possible? The special need 
for it lies in the existence of the “ misunderstandings ”’ 
which Lord Ribblesdale ironically describes in the 
“‘Times.’’ And the way to clear up a “ misunderstand- 
ing’’ is to discuss it. It ought not to be impossible to 
extemporise a Conference of leading men on both sides, 
representative enough to secure and impose a truce, 
while the questions of principle were being debated. 
Such a Conference might well consist of trade union 
leaders like Mr. Clynes, Mr. Adamson, Mr. Smillie, the 
leaders of the Belfast, Glasgow, and London strikes; of 
capitalists of weight and moderation of character like 
Lord Inchcape, Lord Pirrie, Lord Leverhulme; and of 
detached and sympathetic politicians of the type of Mr. 
Asquith or Lord Grey, Lord Henry Bentinck, or Lord 
Parmoor, together with a good judge like Sir Henry 
McCardie or Sir Robert Younger. It is no good for 
second-rate men to deal with so grave a crisis in the State. 
That is the business of its best equipped and most repre- 


sentative citizens. 
* * & 


WE come to details. There is at present no indica- 
tion of a settlement of the disputes on the Clyde, in 
Belfast, in London, on the North-East. Coast, and in 
other centres. Indeed, the area of unrest is still rapidly 
extending, and there is serious danger that the railways, 
as well as the London local lines, will become badly 
involved. The strikes that have taken place so far are 
a curious medley of official and unofficial elements. The 
shipyard strikes and the locomotive drivers’ strikes at 
least seem to be official, in the sense that they have the 





support of the Union Executives concerned ; and in addi- 
tion, as our Special Correspondent points out, the 
Glasgow strikes have the support both of the Scottish 
Trade Union Congress and of most of the purely 
Scottish Unions. The engineering strikes, on the other 


hand, are unofficial, and this applied also in part to the 
railway stoppages. The official attitude of the Electrical 
Trades Union does not seem to Lave been precisely 
defined. In face of this position, it is clear that the strike 
movement cannot be regarded as being purely unconstitu- 
At least half the actions have some official 


tional. 
sanction. 
# * * 


THE roots of unrest are fairly clear. The immediate 
causes are mainly two—the fear of unemployment and 
the desire for shorter hours. These two problems should 
obviously be taken up at once by the Government on a 
national basis. The Government scheme for dealing 
with unemployment was drafted more than a year 
ago, and it is quite inexplicable that it should 
not have been publicly vroduced long ago. Some 
comprehensive method of dealing with unemploy- 
ment is obviously an essential condition of any industrial 
settlement, and the Government will be forced to treat 
this as a matter of urgency, and get the necessary 
legislation through Parliament at once. At the same 
time, it is absolutely vital that the question of hours of 
labor should be dealt with immediately by legislation on 
a national basis; for otherwise every section of the 
workers in turn is certain to present its demand for 
shorter hours, and, unless there is co-ordination in 
dealing with the problem, each demand will be the cause 
of a distinct industrial crisis. The time is more than ripe 
for a universal Eight Hours’ Act. We notice that Lord 
Henry Bentinck proposes to introduce such a Bill into 
Parliament, and it is to be hoped that the Government 
will either accept it as a basis or else produce at once 
a measure of its own. 


* * * 


Sipe by side with these immediate causes, there 
are, of course, deeper causes for the present unrest. 
Not the least of these is the Election. No one can 
suppose for a moment that the new Parliament in any 
sense represents the temper of the nation, and it was 
always inevitable that, if an adequate constitutional 
outlet were denied, the demand for drastic changes in 
the economic system would take shape in the industrial 
field. ‘‘ Direct action’’ is the ‘‘ direct ’’ outcome of 
the subjugation and decay of Parliament—the set 
against a strong Labor Party—for which Mr. George 
is mainly responsible. It must be recognised that 
there is everywhere in the ranks of Labor a demand 
for a new status in industry and for a more reasonable 
standard of life and leisure. This demand, given 
favorable conditions, would have taken purely constitu- 
tional forms: the refusal of constitutional means of 
redress has led to the present chaos. The sooner Mr. 
George arrives on the scene of confusion and takes 
means to avert it the better. The ‘‘ British Weekly ”’ 
wants him to take in Mr. Asquith, Obviously his new 
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Labor Minister is a ridiculous misfit (he lately spoke of 
labor unrest as a case of “ nettle-rash’’), and Mr. Bonar 
Law is a type of the more partisan capitalist. 


* * % 


Tue eleventh-hour recognition of the Railway 
Clerk’s Association by the Government averted a 
complete stoppage of the railways, and is therefore to be 
welcomed. But no credit is due to the Government 
itself, which resisted the perfectly reasonable demand for 
recognition up to the last moment, and then suddenly 
gave way before the threat of a strike. We do not know 
whether the Government supposes that this policy is 
likely to minimize strikes in future. For our part, we 
can see in it only an obvious inducement to future strikes. 
Against the most indefensible of all the labor move- 
ments, the threat of the electricians to plunge London 
in darkness unless the Government intervened on the 
Clyde and set up a forty-hour week, the Government 
has retorted by invoking ‘“ Dora’’ and menacing 
offenders with fines of £100 or six months’ imprison- 
ment, or both these penalties. That is to apply military 
and emergency law to industrial life—a bad method and 
precedent. The public should long ago have been 
guarded against a contingency which, it seems, was never 


foreseen. 
* * * 


On the whole, the pessimists may find cause for 
satisfaction in the turn taken by events in Paris. On 
Friday, January 30th, it was announced that a “ satis- 
factory provisional arrangement’’ was reached in 
dealing with the German Colonies and the occupied 
territory in Turkey in Asia. The victory of the 
mandatery principle, which was concealed behind the 
phrase, may seem at the moment to be somewhat hollow ; 
it is nevertheless substantial. No matter how the appli- 
cation of the principle may be stretched to meet 
particular claims, it cannot be so perverted as to exclude 
‘the open door.’’ The door that is open to trade is also 
open for the investigation of abuses. And if, as we 
hope, a time limit is set to the exercise of the mandate, 
and a fresh formal mandate required at the end of the 
period, a real beginning will have been made with the 
formation of a world as tolerable as any realist could 


expect, 
* * * 


THE difficulties: with which the American and 
British delegates have had to contend have been serious 
enough; the most. serious undoubtedly has been that 
created by the egregicus Hughes. It would be hard 
to imagine a more unseemly episode than his attempt to 
exploit French chauvinism against the League of 
Nations, by declaring, in an interview with the Matin, 
that the case of Australia was similar to that of France, 
and one that could only be met by ‘‘ real guarantees.’’ 
The further problem, whether the mandatory powers 
may assimilate the administration of contiguous terri- 
tories to their own system, which is acute in the case of 
South-West Africa and the Pacific Islands, has 
apparently been solved in a sense satisfactory to the 
Dominions. It is significant that the Australian Labor 
Party cabled a strong message of support for the policy of 
administration by the League. 


* a” * 


Tue value of the victory of the mandatory principle 
is independent of its immediate application to the 
problem of the Colonies. The mere fact that the League 
of Nations is thereby declared in being is of infinite 
importance for the equable settlement of territorial 





questions in Europe. From this moment forward some- 
thing better than a mere adjudication between rival 
interests is possible. One may already trace the influence 
of the achievement in the further assertion made in 
connection with the conflicting claims of Serbia and 
Roumania to the Banat. Roumania laid claim to it on 
the basis of the secret agreement, of which Serbia had 
no cognisance, by which she was induced to enter the 
war. The Serbians claim three portions of the Banat— 
in extent about one-third of the whole territory—in 
which a Serb population predominates. The actual 
dispute has apparently not yet been decided. But the 
principle has been admitted that agreements between 
individual Powers of the Entente are superseded by 
covenants to which all the active enemies of Germany 
openly adhered. The thirteen points accepted by the 
Entente Powers therefore supersede the secret treaties, 
and henceforward these obnoxious arrangments require 
the approval of the Peace Conference. Once more the 
scope of the principle extends far beyond its immediate 
applications. 


*¥ % * 


ALTHOUGH the proposed meeting between the Bol- 
sheviks and the other Russian Governments seems as 
remote as ever, the consensus of reports from Paris makes 
it fairly clear that the idea of armed intervention in 
Russia is recognized, even by its warmest advocates, to 
be obsolete. The Bolshevik Government has cleverly 
taken advantage of the opening offered to it, by declaring 
that it is prepared to go a long way to meet the Entente 
Governments, and giving a plain hint that it will, for the 
sake of peace, do what it can to meet its financial obliga- 
tions. This concession of Bolshevik theory to expediency 
should mollify M. Pichon’s intransigeant attitude. In 
any case, his growing isolation on the Russian question 
was significantly revealed by an incident which may have 
an immediate effect upon the Russian situation. The 
Bolshevik Government requested M. Longuet to obtain 
further information concerning the Prinkipo proposal. 
M. Longuet naturally requested that his reply should be 
forwarded by the French wireless service to Russia. M. 
Pichon refused. Nevertheless the Government of the 
United States undertook the responsibility of forwarding 
the dispatch. M. Pichon’s was undoubtedly a charac- 
teristic attempt to kill the mediation proposal. The 
action of the U.S.A. in checkmating it is not merely a 
salutary snub to M. Pichon, but also a hint to the 
Soviet Government that the more responsible Entente 
Powers are anxious to reach a general accommo- 
dation with Russia. 


* * * 


Mr. AsquiTH made a very fine speech on the League 
of Nations to an immense audience in the Albert Hall, 
which received him with enthusiasm. His plea was the 
most urgent, eloquent, and far-reaching made by any 
leader of European policy in 1914, and it may be guessed 
therefore how acute is his sense of the emergency. The 
governing lines of construction he laid down to be (1) a 
retention of State sovereignty on the ground that self- 
determination of nations was a sacred right, but (2) the 
recognition of the League as the controlling power both 
in international disputes and in compacts; (3) the 
“scaling down ”’ of armaments and the nationalization of 
munition-making; (4) an international guidance of 
‘‘ unfit ’’ territories and populations. Failing a League 
and the spirit of harmony it embodied, mankind might as 
well pray for the “ speediest possible return of the glacial 
epoch.’’ Better a merely physical end to life than that 
man should organize his own suicide, 
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THE new Parliament assembled on Tuesday, and 
elected Mr. Lowther, the ablest of modern Speakers 
and the most suited to conduct so eccentric a develop- 
ment of our politics. The Free Liberals have elected 
Sir Donald Maclean as their leader, a competent choice, 
and there has been a meeting of members of the 
two sections and a suggestion of amalgamation. We 
advise the ‘‘ Frees’’ to keep to their own camp, till 
they see what kind of policy and leadership arises in 


the other. 
¥ % * 


TuREE days before the election Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke as follows at Bristol. The report is taken from the 
Times of December 12th :— 

“You have got the usual attempts made to frighten 
the electors, and one of the most effective means of doing 

so is to say that the Government means to keep up a 

great conscript army in this country. It is not true. 

(Cheers.) The Military Service Act was passed in order 

to meet a great emergency. When the emeygency is 

passed the need is passed, and the Act will lapse. 

THERE IS NO INTENTION TO RENEW IT. (Loud cheers.) ”’ 


The Prime Minister followed up this announcement by 
issuing a special message from Downing Street on the 
eve of the poll, in which he said :— 
‘*T wish to make it clear beyond all doubt that I 
stand for the abolition of conscription in all lands.’’ 


* * * 


Ir will be seen that the Prime Minister gave in set 
terms a pledge not to renew the existing Military Service 
Acts. To whom was this pledge given? Not only to 
the public at home, but to the soldiers in France, whose 
vote he was soliciting, and who were promised that the 
Acts under which they were kept in the Army would not 
be renewed. The announcement of the Government, 
made through the War Office, of the renewal of the 
Conscription Acts for all men under thirty-seven, 
subject to the exemption of certain classes, is therefore 
a flagrant breach of the pledge. It must be remembered 
that the Acts now in force give the Government control 
of all men up to the age of fifty-one until the end of 
the war. This was defined in the Act passed in 
November last as the date of the ratification of the 
Treaty of Peace, and legislation passed for the period of 
the war was to lapse by that date, “or as near to it as 
may be.’’ The new conscription proposed by the 
Government is therefore conscription for the time of 
peace, and it will be possible for them, if they carry their 
plar, to send men not only to Germany, but to any 
other place (e.g., Russia) that they please. Thus not 
only has a definite pledge been broken, but the whole 
issue of conscription as an after-war policy is raised 
in its most acute form. 


Mr. Lioyp Georce is reluctant to abandon his claim 
to military genius. We are told that he is “ proud” of 
the minute on Rumania recently published in the selected 
letters in the “ Atlantic Monthly.” His thesis was that 
the Germans would certainly attack Rumania, and that, 
unassisted, the Rumanian Army could not defend itself 
successfully. Both propositions were true: but if Mr. 
Lloyd George is to be held a genius for arriving at them, 
we must also hold all intelligent people to be geniuses, since 
the proposit'ons were commonplaces. The proofs of the 
propositions reveal the real genius of the memorandum. 


Two. of them are “ Hindenburg’s well-known Eastern - 


inclinations ” and the lack of equipment of the Rumanian 
Army. Did anyone in the world think that Germany 
would allow Rumania to sweep across Hungary without a 
blow? Hindenburg’s “ inclinations ’’ reflect an amusing 








popular error. The campaign against Russia was that of 
the Great General Staff, of which Falkenhayn was the 
Chief. Hindenburg was merely the local chief. Shall 
we in future speak of Allenby’s Palestinian inclinations? 


¥ % * 


THE memorandum shows as clearly as possible that 
Mr. Lloyd George was the most. dangerous of dilettanti. 
He did not recognise the simplest elements of the situa- 
tion. Rumania refused to enter the war when Russia 
was fresh, in June ; and chose instead the end of August, 
when the Russian reserves were almost exhausted and 
the force of the offensive was spent. Alexeieff advised 
her to allow Russia to defend the Transylvanian 
frontier, to withdraw to a line a little east of 
Bukharest, and to strike against Bulgaria. These were 
the suggestions of a great strategist ; but when Rumania 
refused the first. because of her suspicion of Russia, the 
second because of her pride, and the third from a mis- 
calculation, she was doomed and nothing could save 
her. If Alexeieff’s advice had been taken, and. only 
under those conditions could Italy, France or this 
country have helped Rumania, if she had struck 
towards Sofia with her full force, a sympathetic offensive 
from Salonika might have succeeded, and would cer- 
tainly have helped. The positions there were extremely 
strong, and if the Somme offensive could not deter 
Germany from her punitive expedition, how could an 
Isonzo or Salonikan attack? When Rumania struck 
westwards the Western Allies had not the remotest 
chance of assisting her, since her frontier would have 
taxed the powers of an army five times the size. Mr. 
George’s suggestion that something could have been done 
is a sufficient explanation of the March set-back and 
half-a-dozen other grave errors. 


* * * 


Tue International Socialist Conference opened at 
Berne on Tuesday. The Belgian Socialists persisted in 
their refusal to take part in it, and in consequence M. 
Vandervelde has resigned the presidency of the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau. Mr. Henderson’s opening 
speech was inspired by the evident desire to create an 
atmosphere of conciliation, in order that—in his own 
words—the maximum of working-class influence might 
be brought to bear upon the Peace Conference both in 
political matters and in labor questions. MM. Thomas 
and Renaudel were, however, not to be turned frcm 
their purpose of indicting the German Majority 
Socialists. Herr Wels, until lately the Military Com- 
mandant of Berlin, replied for the Germans. He 
insisted on the reality of the Russian menace and the 
impossibility of Socialists opposing the war so long as 
the danger existed. But later on his party made great 
concessions, and issued a statement recognizing the 
wrong done to Belgium, and expressing readiness to 
give reparation, to punish criminals, and expose the 
whole truth as to origin. That is a great advance, 
and should close the retrospective debate. There is 
plenty of opportunity for genuinely constructive work in 
the discussion of the League of Nations, the territorial 
settlement, and the International labor charter. But 
the time may easily be spent on discussing the responsi- 
bility for the war and Bolshevism, which M. Thomas 
insists on placing at the head of the agenda. 


* * * 


THERE are many symptoms of grave political trouble 
in Germany, the most serious of which is the increasing 
hostility between Herr Noske, the Commanuer-in-Chief, 
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and the Soldiers’ Councils. In order to suppress the 
Spartacist rising in Berlin, Noske, who has shown himself 
to be a man of uncommon strength of character, had to 
reintroduce a certain measure of discipline into the 
Government forces. To do this it was necessary to with- 
draw the power of command from the Soldiers’ Councils 
which had assumed it in the early days of the revolution. 
Since the Soldiers’ Councils were for the most part 
composed of garrison troops with a sprinkling of men on 
leave and deserters, while the representation of the front 
troops was totally inadequate, to supersede then as far as 
possible was a measure both just and expedient. The 
proceeding, however, has given an opening to the 
extremist agitators to suggest that Noske, who has also 
been compelled to form a competent army in the East to 
defend Germany against the aggressions of Bolsheviks 
and Poles, and has appointed Hindenburg to the com- 
mand, is aiming at a counter revolution. There is not 


the slightest foundation for the suggestion. Noske has . 


shown himself both a strong man and a sound Socialist 
since he assumed control of military affairs. 


* * * 


Ir is well to remember that Ruskin was born a 
hundred years ago in London, and that Lord Bryce will 
take the chair at a commemorative meeting at the Society 
of Arts. Much of Ruskin’s teaching has passed away ; 
but his style remains a treasure-house of literature, 
and of his ideas on society not a few remain. 
A Conservative he never was; to-day, we are afraid, 
he would rank nearer a Bolshevist. Much modern 
political economy has marched from the new ground he 
laid down. ‘ Unto This Last,’’ “ Fors,’’ ‘“‘ The Crown of 
Wild Olive,’’ ““ Munera Pulveris,’’ are full of suggestions 
which have either been carried out or are accepted in 
principle. Most of the modern reforms in education 
were suggested by him fifty years ago. Nor have 
freshness and truth of vision departed from such a 
passage as this :— 

“The great cry which rises from all our manufac- 
turing cities, louder than the furnace blast, is all in 
very deed for this, that we manufacture there every- 
thing except men. We blanch cotton, and strengthen 
steel, and refine sugar, and shape pottery; but to 
brighten, to strengthen, to refine, or to form a single 
living spirit, never enters into our estimate of 
advantages. And all the evil to which that cry is urging 
our myriads can be met only in one way . . . by a 
right understanding on the part of all classes of what 
kinds of labor are good for men, raising them and making 
them happy; by a determined sacrifice of such conveni- 
ence, or beauty, or cheapness, as is to be got only by 
the degradation of the workman; and by an equally 


determined demand for the products and results of 
healthy and ennobling labor.” 


Or this :— 


“Tt ought to be quite as natural and straightforward 
a matter for a laborer to take his pension from his parish 
because he has deserved well of his parish, as for a man 
in higher rank to take his pension from his country 
because he has deserved well of his country.” 


7 * * 


Tuese words were written half a century before the 
grant of old age pensions. And decades ago Ruskin was 
pleading for the reformation of housing, the abolition of 
slums, the reform of the land, the institution of small 
holdings and allotments, the garden city, the progressive 
income-tax and the super-tax, the reform of the railway 
system, the protection of child life and factory workers. 
These things are commonplaces to-day, but they were 
deadly heresies when Ruskin first gave voice to them. It is 
not meet that such a prophet’s work, done in such noble 
words as he used, should be forgotten. 





Politics and Affairs, 


MAN AND THE MACHINE. 


WE are disposed to think that among all the attempts 
to describe the soul of the war and of the society that 
made and endured it, only that of the painter and the 
draughtsman arrives at truth. Examine any collection 
of war paintings and drawings by representative artists.* 
In the main they suggest nothing so much as a series 
of illustrations of Mr. Wells’s imaginative pictures of the 
coming world. Their subject is not man, but his handi- 
work ; not soldiers but the ‘‘ things ’’ that soldiers use. 
Reduced to form they appear in vast intricacies of 
girders and spans, in white sheets of flame from roaring 
furnaces, in colossal hammers, in the bulk of huge 
transports, in the rush of destroyers through rough seas, 
in the suouts of monster guns pointing skywards. The 
next effort of the artist is to show what these ‘‘ things ’”’ 
produce. Here, again, men hardly appear. All that is 
seen is wreckage—the splinters of trees, or the huge 
dents of shell-holes on the earth’s surface. The human 
agents, soldiers or workers, look like ants in an ants’ 
colony, or figures from a child’s storehouse of toys. 
They are minders and tenders of machines; creators in 
the first instance, but pre-eminently and finally creatures 
of what they- have made. 

Come to industry. The revolt of the worker has 
the character of impulse and of impatience which one 
would expect in a quarrel of men with something they 
cannot individualize. The machine is too much for 
them. It denies them rest, change, the necessary 
elements of variety and interest in occupation. This is 
not a passing or a diminishing feature of industrialism ; 
on the contrary, it continually increases. And it is only 
perceived by the worker. Thus, for the London traveller 
the “tubes ’’ are merely a swift and easy form of trans- 
port. What do they represent, say, to the “‘ operator ”’ 
of a lift? Insufferable monotony. Work in an Algerian 
slave-galley would be lightsome in comparison. It is 
impossible therefore to deny the lift-worker an interval 
of relief, not only at the close of his tale of hours, but in 
the middle of it. Nor can you fail to apply this call for 
relief from strain to a system which has been subject for 
four years to the unceasing and accumulating exigencies 
of war. Thoughtless people, including, it would appear, 
the Government, see the workmen in a condition of 
willingness to run the industrial machine at high pressure 
whenever the demand for more effort is made on them. 
But men are not like that. To the mass of the workmen 
the war was a condition of overwork, unaccompanied by 
many of the reliefs which trade unionism secures 
for them. The apparent cause of strain disap- 
pears, yet the strain continues and is_ intensified. 
They revolt ; here and there they disobey their leaders, 
disregard the terms of their engagements, or try to 
blackmail the public. Servants of the war, and obedient 
to its mechanical scheme, they break loose, with its close, 
into the ensuing reign of freedom. 

It is this fear of mastery by the machine which 
consciously or unconsciously dictates the strike policy 
of the hour. The instinct is natural and human. 
Miners, engineers, railwaymen, all want more leisure: 
that is, a constant mental reaction from the monotony of 
mechanised work. They do not desire to be fined for it, 
as the Railway Executive (quite improperly it appears) 
require. But they also regard and fear the future of 
the entire laboring class. In fighting the battle of 
the shorter working day, they look over their shoulder 





* The collection at the Mansard Gallery will serve very well. 
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to catch a glimpse of the returning armies. For they see 
in that event an easy reversion to the condition of pre- 
war industry which they most dread, the “ margin of 
unemployment.’’ They want to re-absorb the soldiers 
into the working body, without losing their own 
chance of employment. And the shorter working 


day seems a simple end to that means. Is 
that an unreasoning calculation? Are Capitalist 
Ministers of the type of Sir Albert Stanley 


entirely insensible to the advantages of the 
automatic check on wages which an excess of willing 
workers supplies? It is easy to talk of Bolshevism. 
Bolshevism may grow of itself—of ideal discontents or the 
poison of class-hatred. But it may also be created. 
And we cannot imagine an easier way to foster violence 
and irrationalism in the labor movement than to treat 
its distrustful attitude towards the existing management 
of economic power as mere revolutionary mischief. 
There is no doubt some wildness in the present thoughts 
of labor as well as some obvious tendencies to crude 
sectional action. But there is also a sense of comrade- 
ship, and not a little expert analysis of the working of 
the capitalist system, under a free recourse to cheap and 
abundant labor. A great capitalist had a vision the other 
day of an after-war world in which three jobs would 
be waiting for one man. But the workman looks at the 
other end of the telescope, and it shows him the more 
familiar picture of three men waiting for one job. That 
is his normal view of industrialism. Labor did not make 
that system, and Labor does not control it. But the 
workers have the power—and no amount of force can 
deprive them of it—to take a violent pull on the levers 
and put the machinery out of gear, when its running 
seems to threaten their life and happiness. This they 
have done to-day. And this they will do until they feel 
that the representative principle, which ensures them 
against tyranny of the State, protects them also from the 
tyranny of the machine. 

For just as the war was the great example of the 
triumph of man’s inventive intellect over his powers 
of spiritual control, so the crisis in industry is 
the result of his effort—a hasty and unconsidered 
effort, maybe—to restore the balance. If in face of 
such a conflict the Government misunderstands it, 
thinks only of its violence, and answers it with a rival 
and superivr display of force, we may bid good-bye to 
hopes of democracy. Capital can, we suppose, in the 
last resort, use a conscript army to impose its will on 
insurrectionary labor. But even if the terrible experiment 
which sets brother to slay brother and father to slay 
son should succeed, Labor’s revolt would remain. For 
the problem it set itself to solve would only have been 
aggravated. Labor is not a category; it is men and 
women, the mass of the nation. These people, tired 
and strained as they are, must yet be asked to add to 
the present productive power. But that added product 
cannot be got by force, nor by mere “slogging away,”’ 
not even by suasion alone. It must be obtained by 
organizaticn, by a concerted effort of the industrial will 
and intelligence, by an economy and an intensive use 
of mechanical energy. If the capitalist wants more 
man-power in the true sense, he has got to pay for it. 
He has got to pay in wages, in hours, in a reasonable 
humanity. But he has also to exchange it for a share of 
authority. Mr. George made the mistake of his life when 
he enthroned a master-capitalist in almost everyone of 
the centres of industrial control. He would have been 
wiser to refuse to govern at all save on the condition that 
Labor had at least half the responsibility For the 


capitalist system cannot remain as it is, and a way of 
modification must be found. 


We may call the Labor 








movement selfish, thoughtless, impatient, what we will. 
But it has hold of a great truth. It knows that 
mechanical force has almost destroyed the life of man in 
Europe. And it wants to get this blind power in hand, 
subject at least to the general will and conscience. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE GERMAN 


CONSTITUTION. 


GERMANY is in the throes of a constitutional struggle. 
To the ordinary man there is an atmosphere of unreality 
surrounding such controversies which prevents him from 
giving them the atter.tion which is their due. Above all 
others, the English mind, for historical reasons, suffers 
from an incapacity to take constitutions seriously. The 
national experience is that a constitution looks after 
itself, and the less one meddles with it the better it 
flourishes. This congenital carelessness has led us of late 
into troubled waters, and it would be a good thing if we 
were occasionally to take a glance at the British Constitu- 
tion and make sure that it is not in a decline. But if 
this is a counsel of perfection, and our glorious constitu- 
tional security is not to be disturbed, we may at least 
remember that this is one of the respects in which we are 
a peculiar people. Other nations, less fortunate than 
ourselves, cannot trust the beneficent process of broaden- 
ing down from precedent to precedent. Their constitu- 
tions are new-fangled things. They are created by a 
sovereign act, not gently shaped by, the centuries. 

Germany has now to provide herself with a new 
constitution. The importance of the choice and the 
decision will be fully apparent only to those who are 
aware to how great an extent the catastrophe of the war 
was due to the constitution which Bismarck framed for 
the Empire. Of this more than any other single act or 
institution it can be said that it was the cause of the 
war. It was an adroit falsification of the democratic and 
national impulse by which the German tribes were 
unified. It made apparent concessions to democracy— 
how many times have we not heard from the German 
propagandist during the war that the Reichstag was 
elected on the fullest and freest franchise in the world !— 
it made more genuine concessions to the petty dynasties, 
and secured the sovereignty of the Empire to the King of 
Prussia, to a monarch whose power was based upon his 
military prestige. The Bismarckian constitution was a 
masterpiece of perversion. It posited as the condition of 
its own maintenance the incessant pursuit of military 
prestige and more military prestige, in order, first, that 
the Hausmacht of the King of Prussia might be main- 
tained undiminished among his own Prussian subjects, 
more than half of whom were Prussians only by courtesy, 
and proud to be Prussians only because of the prestige 
which they shared with the true Brandenburger ; and, 
secondly, in order that the knights and princelings might 
also bask in the reflected glory of vicarious achievement, 
and be satisfied with their share in the effulgence of a 
power which they could not overthrow. 

Inevitably, therefore, the overthrow of the military 
power of Prussia brought with it not only the abdication 
of the King-Emperor, whose raison d’étre was gone, but 
also a vigorous reinforcement to the separatist tendencies 
within the Empire. In themselves the separatist move- 
ments are despicable enough. The South Germans and 
the clericals of the Rhine Province had no fault to find 
with the Prussian hegemony while it led them from 
victory to victory in commerce and on the battlefield. 
On the contrary, so far from being advocates of a rational 
policy, they outbade the Junkers themselves in 
chauvinism. Were it not that the Catholic peasant of 
the South and West is temperamentally more sympa- 
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thetic than the stiff-necked Brandenburger whom he 
followed for what he could get, one might reasonably 
compare them to the rats which desert the sinking ship. 
And, as a matter of present fact, the separatist move- 
ments in the former German Empire, however much 
they may suit the book of certain interests, threaten to 
disturb the ordered recovery of European peace. 

One must assume, at the outset of such an argument, 
that the maintenance of the unity of the German peoples 
(in however loose a connection) is desirable in the general 
interests of Europe and the world. It is as desirable 
that the dour Prussian east of the Elbe and the easy- 
going Bavarian should remain members of the same 
State-formation, as that the Provencal and the Walloon, 
who are certainly not less different in habit and temper 
than they, should remain Frenchmen. They who 
dream of a return to pre-Imperial Germany are merely 
sentimental reactionaries. Europe needs a prosperous, 


peaceful, and united Germany as much as the Germans. 


need it themselves. What Europe and Germany have 
to guard against is the possibility of a re-establishment 
of a Germany which lives by and for military prestige. 
This is the problem which has to be solved by the new 
German constitution. Its successful solution is 
threatened by the recrudescence of separatism. 

Dr. Preuss, the German Secretary of the Interior, 
to whom was entrusted the task of preparing a draft 
constitution for the consideration of the National 
Assembly, approached his task in a spirit of clear-sighted 
patriotism. The memorandum which he wrote on the 
subject of the Bismarckian constitution will remain a 
historical document of prime importance. Himself 
a Prussian, he faced the Prussian problem like a 
citizen of the world, and rightly formulated the 
task which lies before the new Germany. It is 
to maintain German unity and abolish the Prussian 
hegemony. Preuss would accomplish this by demanding 
a general sacrifice. From the Prussians he demands that 
they should consent to the division of Prussia into a 
number of autonomous States—their precise number and 
extent is immaterial—on the completely convincing 
grounds that Prussia is not a natural but only a dynastic 
unit, composed of Hohenzollern appanages, and, more 
important, that the existence of a unitary Prussia within 
a federal Germany would involve immediate disaster A 
single State of 40 millions of inhabitants in a federation 
containing 70 millions in all is a practical impossibility. 
Inevitably the part would be greater than the whole ; the 
other members of the Federation would be overruled, and 
since by hypothesis the compulsive power of a military 
hegemony would be absent, their discontent would lead 
immediately to disintegration. If, therefore, the present 
federal composition of Germany is in any way to be 
retained, Prussia must be divided into autonomous States 
of a size roughly equal to that of the non-Prussian States 
in the federation. 

On the other hand, the abolition of a unitary 
Prussia means that the strong bond of unity which the 
Prussian hegemony supplied is relaxed. The non- 
Prussian States cannot. be allowed to maintain their 
peculiar privileges now that these cannot be adjusted as 
they were in the past by such undemocratic and obsolete 
pacts as the various military conventions between the 
South German States and Prussia. The place of these 
must be supplied by a centralization of those powers 
which directly affect the common weal. The administra- 
tion of railways and traffic, of the posts and telegraphs, 
of finance to a large extent, the conduct of foreign 
policy, and the maintenance of a national militia for 
defence purposes—all these must be Imperial affairs, and 





the self government of the Federal] States limited as far 
as possible to the sphere of local government. There must 
be an end of anomalies such as separate diplomatic 
representation, and independent control of railways and 
posts. If Prussia surrenders her great privilege of 
hegemony, then the non-Prussian States must on their 
part surrender the privileges which they so jealously 
gyarded as a guarantee against absorption by the old 
Prussia. 

The justice of the demands and the necessity of satis- 
fying them are patent to the unbiassed observer, if it is 
admitted, as it generally is, that the feudal composition 
of Germany must be retained. Yet the reception of 
Preuss’s draft constitution has been more than unfavor- 
able; it has been violently hostile. On the one side the 
Prussian reactionaries raise their heads and spy a chance 
of saving something from their catastrophe by sounding 
the cry ‘No dismemberment of Prussia.” The oppor- 
tunity came in the nick of time for the elections to the 
Prussian National Assembly, and the effect of the slogan 
upon unthinking votes is shown by the relative increase 
in the strength of the reactionary parties as compared 
with their strength in the all-German Assembly. And 
they gained this increase in spite of the fact that the 
Catholic element in the reactionary combination was the 
first to call for the establishment of an autonomous (if 
not completely independent) Rhine State. To meet this 
electioneering device, even the German Democratic 
Party had to give way, and declared on the eve of the 
polls that it, too, was opposed to any division of Prussia, 
and would not accept as a candidate any one who advo- 
cated it. Thereby Preuss himself was forced to withdraw 
his candidature. On the other hand, even a Democrat 
like Auer, the leader of the Bavarian Majority Socialists, 
who has been placed in a commanding position by the 
results of the election to the Bavarian Assembly, was 
forced by particularist sentiment to declare that unity is 
too dearly purchased at the price which Preuss requires, 
while the Wiirttemberg Government announced (in order 
to save its own unity) that it regarded the maintenance 
of Prussian unity as a sine qué non. 

We may leave aside that portion of German opinion 
which advocates the cutting of the knot by the establish- 
ment of a completely unitary Germany. A number of 
Socialists, with Landsberg, the People’s Commissary, at 
their head, and Prince Lichnowsky, take this view ; but, 
in the present heated condition of particularist sentiment, 
it is not practical politics. Preuss’s scheme, on the other 
hand, is a serious and well-considered attempt at com- 
promise with the object of maintaining a Germany great 
in the arts of peace. It may be that when the dust and 
turmoil of electioneering has subsided a little, so that 
the ordinary man can see through the professions of those 
who so loudly protest against the Dismemberment of 
Prussia and discern their designs, Preuss’s scheme wi!l 
meet with the benevolent consideration which it deserves. 
The truth of the contention with which he met his 
opponents at the conference of Federa] Ministers on 
January 25th is plain to all keen observers. He then said 
that if a unitary Prussia were maintained in the new 
Germany the day would soon come when the Germans 
would have to choose between the disintegration of a 
Republican Germany and the restoration of a strong 
Prussian monarchy ; and there was, he grimly concluded, 
no doubt which the German would choose. 

The moral to be drawn from these considerations 
for Entente policy is clear. The less we meddle with 
German separatism, the better. Not the least persuasive 
of the arguments by which the Prussian democrats were 
induced to make common cause with the Prussian 
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royalists was their suspicion that the French are working 
to establish a buffer-state in the contemplated Rhine 
Republic. Similarly, all encouragement of Bavarian 
separatism, which means at the least encouraging 
Bavaria not to surrender any of her privileges, steels 
the determination of the ordinary Prussian not to 
surrender any of his. It may be thought that separatism 
will weaken Germany. Perhaps it will for a few years; 
but it will strengthen Prussia. It will strengthen, above 
all, those elements in Prussia which brought the late 
catastrophe upon the world, and in the fullness of time 
it will reinstate a Hohenzollern on the throne of a new 
military German empire. 





“SAUL, SAUL, WHY PERSECUTEST 
THOU ME?” 

“Tt is unnatural and unreasonable to persecute dis- 
agreeing opinions. Unnatural, for understanding being 
a thing wholly spiritual, cannot be ventuoinel, and, 
therefore, neither punished by corporal afflictions. It is 
in aliena republica, a matter of another world. You may 
as well cure the colic by brushing a man’s clothes, or fill 
a inan’s belly with a syllogism. These things do not 
communicate in matter, and, therefore, neither in action 
nor passion. And since all punishments in a prudent 
government punish the offender to prevent a future 
crime, and so it proves more medicinal than vindictive, 
the primitive act being in order to the cure and preven- 
tion ; and since no punishment of the body can cure a 
disease in the soul; it is disproportionable in nature, 
and in all civil government, to punish where the punish- 
ment can do no good. It may be an act of tyranny, but 
never of justice. For is an opinion ever the more true 
or false for being persecuted?”—JeRmEMy Taytor. 


In a chapel in one of the Italian churches there is a 
series of frescoes depicting the life of one of the Christian 
martyrs. He had refused, on grounds of conscience, 
to serve in the Roman armies, had been put to death, 
and was admitted later to the ranks of the saints. There 
stands his history emblazoned, a testimony to what 
primitive Christianity was. And now, after nearly two 
thousand years of Christian society, there lie in prison in 
Christian England some 1,500 men, for refusing to serve 
in British Armies. Over fifty others have died since 
their arrest. Two score have lost their senses. The 
survivors have been punished, for the same offence, again 
and again. Their sentences, admittedly, have been 
harder than any magistrate would impose upon men who 
had brutally assaulted women and children. And still, 
now that the war is over, these same men are coming up 
(115 since the armistice!) to be court-martialled and 
are being sentenced to new periods of two years’ hard 
labor. The Christian British Government and the 
Christian British public deliberately, formally, and over 
a long period of years, announce that they consider the 
conduct for which primitive Christians made a man a 
saint a greater crime than most’ offences known to our 
law. The question raised here is not one of agreement 
or disagreement with the position taken by objectors to 
military service. Most people do not agree with them, 
any more than they agree with most people. But many 
of them respect those that go to fight, as many of those 
that go to fight respect them. It is not the soldiers who 
are bitterest against the Conscientious Objectors. It is 
the mob, misled by the Press, at home. The question 
is not one of agreement or disagreement at all. It is 
one of the right of a man to follow his conscience, 
whether or no it agrees with that of other people. 
And it is that right that we have denied and are denying. 

The few who discuss the matter try in vain to evade 
this plain issue. The usual retort is that the men are 
cowards and shirkers. The smallest acquaintance with 





the facts disposes of this plea. Men do not stay in 
prison when they might get release by accepting some 
safe form of work ; they do not go back to prison again 
and again with a growing doubt whether they will ever 
come out of it alive, because they are shirking death. 
They do not persist in this attitude when the war is 
over, and when they would in no case have to face the 
trenches if they capitulated to authority, because they 
are cowards. The Romans, no doubt, said that the 
early Christian saint was a coward. To say so is the 
easiest way for moral cowards to escape their own 
conscience. 

Next, it is said, the objection of these men to 
service is not “‘ religious,’’ and, therefore, what is being 
done to them is not persecution. The objection, in fact, 
in some cases is, in some cases is not, technically religious. 
But nothing can be more irrelevant than such a distinc- 
tion. A man’s religion is the expression of his conscience 
or it is nothing. And when the conscience speaks, 
religion speaks. It is unlikely that men will ever again 
persecute for theological beliefs. They do not care 
enough about them. But they will persecute when their 
fears, their anger, and their interests are aroused. 
Every important religious question lies now outside 
theology. And, as far as public opinion is concerned, 
these men have been persecuted, at bottom, because 
people have been afraid of the Germans, and the 
conscience of the objectors was thought to increase the 
danger. 

And the Government? That is a more complicated 
question. For of course the Government, in this matter, 
have been mere agents of the military. And it is not 
difficult to divine the working of the military mind. As 
the war went on, and the willing recruits (there were 
millions of them) were exhausted, it became necessary to 
compel the unwilling. That was the meaning of conscrip- 
tion. But conscription being founded upon a presumed 
unwillingness, it followed that any loophole of escape 
would be avidly seized upon. Such a loophole was the 
right of conscience. If anybody were allowed to plead 
conscience (so the military mind reasoned), everybody 
would plead it, and the conscript army would melt away. 
The soldiers, therefore, set to work to defeat the Act of 
Parliament. And they did so with complete success. 
The tribunals (not unwillingly) became instruments 
in their hands. It was made a principle of policy 
that the absolute exemption promised by the Act should 
in fact never be granted. They who managed to slip 
through the close meshes of the tribunal net into 
the class of Conscientious Objectors, were then compelled 
to pass a further test. “If you refuse military service, 
will you accept alternative civilian service?” It seems 
to have been thought that only those thus willing were 
genuine, whereas a moment’s reflection might have shown 
that it was precisely the most genuine who would say, 
“No! I did not refuse military service to get a soft job. 
I refused that I might make a protest against a system. 
I will not accept what is, in effect, the substitution of 
another conscript for myself. I will not send him to fight 
while I shirk at home myself. Do what you like to me, 
but I will not connive at war indirectly any more than 
directly.’’ Hence the 1,500 still in prison, and still, 
one by one, dropping into the mad-house or the grave. 
Why? 

The war is over. Whatever reasons of policy may 
have seemed to justify persecution are removed. The 
war can no longer be “lost” through the defection of a 
few hundred Conscientious Objectors. Why, then, are 
they still being done to death? The contemptible answer 
is given that their release would be unpopular. And, 
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indeed, it might be, with such a public as ours, so 
perverted by such a Press. So, then, this Christian 
country and Government defend religious persecution on 
the ground that religious toleration would be unpopular! 
To such discredit has fallen, in free England, the 
tradition of liberty, in the course of a war for liberty! 
But no! No doubt there is more in it than that. 
The military authorities still hope for the maintenance of 
conscription, and they know well that the Conscientious 
Objectors are its greatest enemy. Once let it be admitted 
that a spiritual force can defeat the forces of the world, 
and the whole system of the world begins to tremble. The 
military are persecuting now in order to maintain the 
tradition of persecution. For if that fails, conscription 
and militarism fail. The Conscientious Objectors are the 
advanced guard of freedom. They must be crushed, 
Meantime, it is being proposed that Saint Sophia at 
Constantinople be recovered for the Christian faith. 


Would it not be as well first to recover Westminster’ 


Abbey? 





WHAT THE RAILWAYMEN WANT. 


THERE are strikes, and threats of strikes, in the railway 
world, and, as in so many other industries, these move- 
ments centre largely upon the vital question of the hours 
of labor. The railwayman’s life during the war has 
been a hard one: the normal hours of work have been 
unduly long, and they have been constantly lengthened 
by systematic overtime. This overtime, except in the 
case of supervisory workers, has of course been paid for, 
or else many railwaymen could not by any possibility 
have even maintained their pre-war standard of living. 
But even payment for systematic overtime is not likely 
to satisfy overworked men whose fundamental demand 
is for better conditions of life and more adequate leisure. 
In pressing for a shorter working day, the railway trade 
unions have throughout made it clear that their object 
is not to increase their earnings by securing additional 
overtime payment, but to secure an actual reduction of 
the hours worked. In fact, in this particular, their claim 
is not so much economic as social. 

The long hours worked by railwaymen during the 
war have no doubt been to some extent inevitable, at 
least if the policy of the Government in draining the 
railway service for recruits is accepted as inevitable. 
There has been a terrible dearth of workers, particularly 
in the more skilled grades, such as engine-driving, where 
the men taken could not possibly be replaced. But now 
the war is over, and there is no longer any reason why 
all the railway workers who have been serving in the 
Forces, except the comparatively small number who are 
still required for railway work in France, should not be 
immediately demobilised. That this is not being done, 
and that the extreme pressure af over-work still con- 
tinues, is one of the causes of the present unrest. 

The eight hours’ day has, of course, already been 
conceded in principle, though many important details 
remain to be worked out, and are indeed among the 
main causes of the present friction. But an eight hours’ 
day in principle is very different from an eight hours’ day 
in practice, and at present the change only means in 
many cases the payment of additional overtime. It 
cannot be too strongly insisted that this is not what the 
railwaymen want. They have asked for a real eight 
hours’ day, with the maintenance of previous rights and 
conditions as to meal-times, and for the abolition, at the 
earliest possible moment, of all overtime that is not 
strictly of an emergency character. 

It is the same with the demand of the clerical and 
supervisory grades for a thirty-six hours’ week, The 





stationmasters, booking-clerks, railway telegraphists, 
and other clerical workers on the railways have had their 
full share of overtime and overwork during the war. 
There are many cases of stationmasters who have had to 
do duty almost continuously for seven days a week, 
sometimes for seventeen hours at a@ stretch. Moreover, 
stationmasters and supervisors are paid nothing extra, 
however much overtime they are compelled to work, 
and, on a number of lines, there is even no payment 
at all for Sunday duty. As if this were not enough, 
there are stationmasters who have received instructions 
from their General Managers that, when it is a question 
between paying a member of their staff for extra duty 
or remaining and doing that duty themselves without 
pay, they must perform the duty themselves. The 
clerical workers who are not in a supervisory position 
are not quite so ill off as this; but long hours and 
exhausting pressure of work have made their lives any- 
thing but pleasant during the last few years. 

The fact which the Government and the public have 
to face is that the demand of all sections of railway 
employees is, first and foremost, a human rather than 
a purely economic demand. The conditions which have 
hitherto prevailed on the railways, both before and 
during the war, have been such as to make a reasonable 
standard of life impossible. Apart from the inadequacy 
of pay in most grades, there has been continued over- 
work under bad conditions, tolerated for a long time 
owing to the weakness of the railwaymen’s organization, 
and just beginning to be remedied by its growing strength 
before the war. 

In face of staff grievances, the railway companies 
have always adopted an attitude of intolerance and 
obstructionism, only surpassed by the shipowners. They 


steadfastly refused to recognize trade unionism, when - 


in almost every other important industry collective 
bargaining had become a matter of course; and their 
truculent attitude forced the Government to intervene in 
the big railway disputes of 1907 and 1911. Even 
Government intervention, however, did nob avail to 
secure recognition of trade unionism. During the war, 
the railways have been controlled by the State; but the 
Railway Executive Committee, consisting of the General 
Managers of the principal companies, which has been 
entrusted by the State with the task of administration, 
has done its best to carry on the old traditions. Com- 
pelled to negotiate with the trade unions on behalf of 
the State, it has carefully guarded itself against con- 
ceding recognition on behalf of the companies; and it 
has even refused to recognize in any capacity the right 
of the Railway Clerks’ Association to represent station- 
masters and supervisors, although a substantial majority 
of these grades is included in its membership. 

Throughout the war, one of the great difficulties of 
the unions has been the animosity arising from the 
present system of control. The railway managers who 
form the Railway Executive have sheltered themselves 
alternately behind the Companies and the State. The 
Companies have said that they can make no new 
departure because they are controlled: the State has 
refrained from making new departures because it will not 
prejudice the future position of the Companies. This 
has been an important factor in holding up consideration 
of the railwaymen’s programme, and has thus led 
directly to the present unrest. 

The obvious remedy is nationalization; but 
apparently, despite Mr. Churchill’s election promises, 
this is far from the present intention of the Government. 
Lord Claude Hamilton has now announced that the 
railway companies have received a definite pledge from 
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the Government that the present system of railway 
control will continue for at least two years after the final 
signature of peace, and an assurance that no final 
decision has been reached on the question of ultimate 
nationalization. If we say nothing of the disastrous 
social consequences of this policy, it means, at any rate, 
from the standpoint of railway unrest, an indefinite 
continuance of the system of dual control, which has been 
one of the principal causes of confusion during the war. 
It means that the reactionary attitude of the Railway 
Executive to trade unionism will continue to stimulate 
unrest, and that the resulting quarrels will have to be 
patched up again and again by the Government without 
any real solution of the underlying difficulties. 

Even if the question of hours is satisfactorily 
adjusted, and the railwaymen are assured a reasonable 
minimum of leisure, there will still remain many out- 
standing questions for solution. Apart from agriculture, 
the railways were before the war by far the worst paid 
of the vital industries of the nation. The advances in 
wages during the war have, for the majority of grades, 
about kept pace with the rise in the cost of living. But, 
apart from overtime earnings, the railwaymen are still 
the worst paid of all the great groups of industrial 
workers. The question of wages will, therefore, have to 
be reconsidered in the light of post-war conditions, and 
the abolition of systematic overtime will only make this 
reconsideration the more urgent. 

Most important of all from the point of view of the 
future tranquillity of the railway service is the demand 
for a share in control. This is the plea of all three rail- 
way trade unions, including that of the clerks and 
supervisors. The National Union of Railwaymen phrases 
its demand as a claim for equal representation upon all 
controlling bodies, both national and local, while the 
railway clerks are demanding, among other things, a 
share in control over promotions. Clearly, this demand, 
which is appearing nowadays in so many industries, must 
to some extent be met But the continuance of the 
present system of State control furnishes the worst 
possible ground on which to meet it; for it is essentially 
an inelastic, as well as an inefficient, system. A share 
in control with the private companies is conceivable, if 
difficult: a share in control with a State owning and 
administering the railways is a perfectly feasible pro- 
position towards which employees in other publicly owned 
services are already feeling their way. But a share for 
the railwaymen in a contro] already divided, no one 
quite knows how, between the railway companies and the 
State, represented, it is true, by a railway magnate as 
President of the Board of Trade, is an almost impossible 
proposition. The continuance of State control, as wn 
alternative to nationalization, is more than likely to make 
the present railway unrest a permanent feature of life in 
this country. 

A strike on the railways hits the community as a 
whole, and the public individually, sooner, harder, and 
more universally than any other kind of labor trouble. 
It is, therefore, a matter of the first importance to keep 
the railway peace. But, in face of those trade unions 
whick now include practically the whole effective 
personnel of the railway service—stationmasters, super- 
visors, and all—it is no longer practicable, even if it were 
desirable, to keep the peace by the mailed fist, untem- 
pered by justice or human feeling. This was the way of 
the railway companies. But it was obsolete before the 
war, and it is now doubly obsolete. The only way to 
peace on the railways is by the securing to railwaymen 
of a reasonable standard of pay and leisure, and a reason- 
able control over working conditions. This involves a 





big readjustment of railway economics, and is only com- 
patible either with a huge subsidy to the railway com- 
panies, or with nationalization. Under State owner- 
ship we could so reorganize our railway system as to effect 
economies which would at once reduce charges and afford 
a reasonable standard of living for all the persons em- 
ployed. Under company: management, and even more 
under company management with State control, this 
domestic re-organization is impossible, and the railway 
service is driven either to exploit its employees, or to place 
an ever-increasing burden on the Exchequer, which has 
already burdens enough to bear. When the strength of 
railway trade unionism is considered, there can be little 
doubt that the former will be the ultimate result. 
But, before it is fully reached, we may expect to pass 
through a period of acute railway unrest which will be 
only the more annoying to the public because it could 


still be avoided by even a moderate exercise of statesman- 
sbip. 





THE STRIKE ON THE CLYDE. 


(By ovr SprctaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


Guiascow, WEDNESDAY. 


THosE in the very centre of the sphere of action are alone 
able to realize the true gravity of the Clyde situation—a 
gravity which lies chiefly in the false perspective of spectators 
in the South of England. Let us set aside for a moment the 
question of the right and the wrong of the strike. An even 
more important question is the method in which it is being 
met. The impression has got abroad, due to Press misrepre- 
sentation and communications in the newspapers inspired by 
the employers, that a revolutionary coup was planned under 
cover of the strike. 

The truth is, the manifesto calling the strike was issued 
and signed by fourteen trade union officials, including two 
members of the Glasgow Town Council and an ex-Chairman 
of the Scottish Trades Union Congress, who were authorized 
to take this step by the Conference held on January 18th, 
attended by over six hundred delegates representing the 
majority of the trades union, trades council, and shop- 
steward committees in Scotland. Two of the main bodies 
supporting the strike are the Scottish Trades Union Congress 
and the Glasgow Trades and Labor Council. The latter body 
placed its offices and permanent Secretary at the disposal 
of the strike movement. The other two secretaries represent 
the Clyde Shipbuilding and Engineering Federation and the 
Shop Stewards’ Committees, and as proving the constitu- 
tional character of the movement it has now received the 
support of six trade union executives (who are paying their 
members strike pay) and all the district committees of trade 
unions in Clyde and Forth areas. The Joint Committee now 
controlling the strike is composed entirely of trade union 
representatives who have been appointed by their various 
organizations to conduct the strike. This Committee meets 
in the rooms of the A.S.E., and is generally attended by 
about one hundred delegates. Its meetings have been quite 
open and its bulletins have been published in the Press. 
Careful examination of all its publications reveals that its 
one object is to secure the forty hours’ week for all workers 
without any reduction in the present rates of wages. 

This explanation is necessary to demonstrate that the 
baton attack and the display of military force have been 
directed at crushing.an ordinary trade union movement by 
the methods that a German Government would employ. 
It is estimated. that one hundred thousand men have been 
out on strike, and until Friday’s baton attack only one 
man had been arrested for an act directly due to the strike. 
His offence was attempting to pull a trolley off the wire as a 
protest against the driving of a tram-car through the strikers’ 
procession. In no case had the strikers resorted to violence 
until deliberately provoked by the police, who had volunteered 
for strike duty on Friday last. Gallagher was speaking from 
a statue in George Square when an attack was made by the 
police. He was pulled down and injured. There was no 
rioting before the baton attack, and the strikers took no part 
in the subsequent hooliganism. 
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A Dondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


THERE are many judgments on the strike movement. 
The prevailing one is that the men, here and 1lsewhere, 
ought not to have struck when and how they did. That 
is easy to agree with. It all seems horribly arbitrary and 
inconvenient. Here is London cut off from’ its work, 
hundreds of thousands of men and women marooned in 
distant suburbs, and compelled to trudge to and from 
their offices in the slush and mirk of this abominable 
winter. There is fatigue, irritability, overwork. Every 
disease of the industrial life is aggravated tenfold. And 
finally a union, not specially aggrieved, threatens a 
lightless London in revenge for an anarchic Glasgow. 
Undoubtedly the workman does wrong to conclude that 
his is the only interest, and that he can upset a great 
mass of the community (of which he is a part) without’ 
producing reactions unfavorable to himself. Unless the 
members of the body will think a little of the needs of 
one another, the body must perish. 





Bur how is the workman himself thought of? On 
the substance of his demands he seems to be more 
right than wrong. The Government declines to intervene 
because the strikes are unauthorized by the unions. And 
it appears that the most dangerous of them all turns on 
the non-recognition of an important union. Again the 
railway authorities insist that the men’s demand 
for inclusion of meal-times pending an inquiry broke 
the eight hours’ agreement. The men produced the 
agreement, which seems to cover their point on the meal- 
times. There has been ‘‘ misunderstanding,’’ says the 
“ Times.’’ And the “ misunderstanding ’’ is interpreted 
against the men by Sir Albert Stanley, Minister and 
ex-railway director, while Mr. Bonar Law, the acting 
Prime Minister, does not even seem to “ understand ’’ 
what the trouble is about. The public pays. 
But could anything be worse than the ordering of the 
quarrel? The Government sits supine. Then it sends 
soldiers against the Glasgow strikers, and turns “ Dora ’’ 
into a weapon against the men who helped to win the 
war. But where are its conciliators? Mr. George 
would not have them in Parliament on the administrative 
side, and so long as he remains in Paris, his Govern- 
ment is little more than a Committee of the Employers’ 
Federation. 


, 


Finatty the Government rushed to meet force with 
force, as if force were the thing to cure a world that is all 
but dying from it. The danger is obvious, for behind all 
the sectional revolts there lies the reserve power of the 
Triple Alliance. If it moves it must, whether it succeeds 
or fails, almost cripple the economic and financial power 
of the nation. I believe the political class is best fitted 
to deal with such an emergency. It is on the 
whole fair and moderate as well as skilled. But 
Mr. George has almost banished the politician 
and put the big business man in power. And, 
unfortunately, his ablest politicals are those who possess 
the least discretion and knowledge. There, for example, 
is Mr. Churchill. I forbode his reign at the War 
Office. He may not be personally responsible for filling 
Glasgow with troops. But the action there strongly 
resembles his conduct of the railway strike in 1911. Mr. 
Churchill had not then ceased to pretend to be a Liberal. 
But his only thought was to turn the Home Office into a 
kind of G.H.Q. He issyed bulletins of “ disaffection ”’ 





among workers. He mapped out the country into districts, 
to be governed by Major-Generals. He set aside the 
civil power and its responsibility for maintaining order. 
He superseded mayors, magistrates, and chief constables, 
insisted that they should have troops, whether they 
would or no. This gentleman is now in command of a 
conscript army, freshly returned from war, and he is a 
much changed man if he is not to-day itching to use it. 


WE are a simple folk, and we take easily such a bare- 
faced scandal as the revelation not only of the George- 
Asquith letters, but of the Prime Minister’s memoran- 
dum on Rumania. The story, indeed, was never secret. 
It was hawked about from within a few hours of its con- 
summation. The letters were half-quoted and altogether 
summarised in a recent glowing eulogy of Mr. George. 
One man (concerned as an accessory, not as a principal) 
had an elaborate memorandum of the entire affair. He, 
it appears, was not the medium of the final disclosure. 
In this country the first publication was made by the 
Northcliffe Press, a second and a close accessory. Lord 
Northcliffe’s object may have been to slay the slain or to 
convey a hint to the slayer. But the offence of his paper 
was committed against the Official Secrets Act, during 
what he continually assumes to be an unconcluded war. 
Nothing happens, save the re-opening of scandal’s mouth, 
But who opened it? Not, I am assured, Mr. Asquith. 
But the other party was the Prime Minister. What steps 
did he take to guard the secrets of the realm no less than 
of his own career? 


Or course the story itself is only half told. Its 
pith is in the resignation of Mr. Asquith. What 
brought about that event? Mr. George and Lord 
Northcliffe contemplated a general clearance of the Elder 
Statesmen. Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Grey, and 
last, but not least, Mr. Balfour (whom Mr. Asquith 
strove to save until the victim promptly transferred his 
allegiance to the sacrificial priest) were all marked for 
slaughter. But nothing could have happened if the 
Unionist group had remained with Mr. Asquith. 
This, indeed, they fully intended to do. They 
desired a reconstructed Cabinet, and passed a resolution 
to that effect. But the new Government was meant 
to exclude Mr. George and include Mr. Asquith. One 
gentleman, indeed, spoke of dying on the floor of his 
drawing-room rather than serve under the Minister of 
whose Cabinet he has since been a chief ornament. By an 
astute transformation, however, the Unionist Ministers’ 
decision reached Mr. Asquith in the form of an 
intimation not that the lieutenant should go, but 
that the captain should leave the ship. That finished 
the Asquith Government As for the Roumanian 
memorandum, its addition to the correspondence is the 
merest window-dressing. The soldiers had already con- 
sidered it, and agreed that if such an expedition could 
help anybody, it was not Roumania. 


THe next problem of the Paris Conference is 
indemnities, and here again one is permitted to hope that 
the Wilson-George entente will reduce the problem to 
reasonable dimensions. The question of “ making Ger- 
many pay for the war’’ in the sense of bringing in a bill 
for the total war-damage and charging it to her account 
is, I imagine, abandoned. It was good enough for the 
platform, not for the Conference Committee Room. 
Even the notion of charging for all war-damage has, I 
fancy, been found impracticable. As for the form of 
the indemnity, I suppose we shall take something in ships 
and something in potash. A much more vital question 
is whether we shall put Germany in a way to earn it. 
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There has been talk of putting her on very short rations 
of raw materials for a period of years, up to 
the time when she becomes a.member of the League of 
Nations. That is ground where President Wilson will 
certainly not follow, for it cuts directly into the fourteen 
points. It is equally forbidden to the statesmen who 
wish to see Bolshevism decline, and Germany return 
to. order and that fair degree of prosperity which we 
and all the industrial nations hope to share with her. 


I am not so touched as are some contemporary 
writers with Mr. Ellis’s picture of the contrast between 
Meredith the man and Meredith the writer. ‘“ He was a 
glorious fellow,” said Lord Morley of him in his prime; 
and I only knew him in his much mellowed age. His 
strong temper had then lost its edge ; he seemed gentle and 
considerate, interested in others, without losing his regal 
air and Olympian talk and manner. This would stoop on 
occasion to a kind of playful malice, or he would seem 
unreal, oratorical. Then again he would speak as finely 
and closely as he wrote, and your feeling that he 
was old-fashioned or discursive would disappear. And 
more than once tenderness overflowed. I think he veiled 
the story of his birth. Mr. Clodd, who was his intimate 
for many years, thought so, and he certainly avoided all 
mention of Portsmouth. ‘“ Hampshire ’’ was the nearest 
point of identification he ever reached. But after all 
“ Evan Harrington ’’ was an open secret, and he who ran 
could read it. Why such microscopic inquiry? Are we 
not all children of Adam? 


Tue news of Mr. Tuckwell’s death, at a great age, 
reminds me not so much of the Radical parson—he 
was among the best half-dozen platform speakers of his 
time—but of his delightful presence, his charm and 
scholarship. He was a great Horatian. I think he 
knew the Odes by heart; at least it was impossible to 
catch him on a blind spot. The Oxford of his day was 
his special hunting ground; and yet though he loved 
the past, it was his gift to be in line with the future. 
He could not endure the thought of what the English 
country laborer had come to; and he would have liked 
to see him settled on the land again at any cost to the 
existing system. The Church (need it be said?) had no use 
for him; it gave him neither preferment nor a way to 
influence. Yet a few dozen such men as he would have 
made for it a place in rural England which now it will 
never fill. 





I saw with interest the other day a collection of 
Mr. Clive Gardiner’s pictures, which gave me a good 
deal of pleasure for the sincerity, no less than the 
variety, of their workmanship. There is a great deal 
of fixed and highly pronounced style in modern 
British painting. Mr. Gardiner is not at all fixed; 
he is decorative, descriptive, deliberate, with notions in 
landscape, in symbolism, in portraiture, and a disposi- 
tion to use ideas to assist a scheme of color. Racing 
centaurs, with flaming coats, light up a study of 
Buckinghamshire beech-woods (why should not centaurs 
haunt the Vale of Aylesbury as well as the Vale of 
Tempe?), and the laughter of bathing fauns strikes in 
on a scene of modern sadness and bereavement. Mr. 
Gardiner’s work is thoughtful, and it is poetic. I shall 
watch its growth with interest. 


Ir Mr. Conrad’s admirers (and their name is legion) 
would see him at his best, let them read him as he appears 
in his new novel, “ The Rescue,” in “ Land and Water.” 
A nobler opening of a story I never read. It is like a 
picture of Corot, the work of a master in intimate fellow- 
ship with his art, penetrated with its beauty, and in 
unfettered command of his power to interpret it. 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Letters. 


HOW THE SOLDIER SAW THE WAR. 


Now that the fighting has ceased, it is possible to consider 
with something of detachment the events of the*last four 
years. We can throw the mind back to the early days, 
to the opinions that were then held, and see how. far 
they have been justified. On the causes of the war and its 
process it is vain to dwell. They are so involved that 
it will take two gererations to unravel them. They 
provide opportunity for little save conjecture ; but on one 
point we can speak with a knowledge that is denied pos- 
terity, and that—the psychology of war. 

For in what has it been urged that this war differs 
so greatly from every preceding war? Surely in that it 
was the war of righteousness. “Not for passion or for 
power,’’ clean-handed we went into the contest. The 
whole nation was aflame with ideals. In the great need 
we had proved ourselves worthy of our high destiny. 
This has been the constant theme of politicians; it has 
inspired the facile enthusiasms of the Press, and the 
thundering invective of the pulpit. Through the light of 
this rhetoric the spirit of war glimmered like some rose- 
red revelation of the Grail, a universal panacea, the cure 
for all mortal ills. “ Purged through fire,’’ “Ordeal by 
battle,’’ “a nation that has found its soul,’’ these have 
been the catchwords; and yet how false, how patently 
false! Doubtless the civilian felt as he spoke. But for 
the fighting man this war has been as every other war. 
It has opened to him no sudden influx of ideals ; instead 
of bringing him face to face with reality, which is another 
word for the spiritual conception of things, it has 
coarsened him, making him consider human life as a thing 
of little value. His daily work has been placed on the 
lowest and most elemental level ; he has lived from day to 
day ; satisfied as long as he had food to eat end a bed to 
sleep upon. We have seen countless pictures glorifying 
this routine of filth and squalor, we have been told that 
the inner flame rises superior to the external and in- 
cidental surroundings. But that is exactly what has not 
happened. Soldier after soldier has felt the soul-side of 
him being gradualiy immersed ; his susceptibilities have 
been deadened. Henri Barbusse, in the one honest piece 
of fiction this war has produced, draws with an 
immense sympathy the meral and intellectual degrada- 
tion of battle. Individuality is lost. Politicians may 
talk of the ideals‘at stake, but to the soldier their fine 
phrases are without meaning. 

“To-night he’s in the pink, but soon he’ll die ; 

And still the war goes on, he don’t know why.” 

It is in that spirit that men have gone to their 
death, dazed and miserable, conscious only of their own 
suffering, filled with regret, and a longing for the calm 
days of peace. And for those who survived courage sank 
to an habitual disregard of danger ; they came to see war 
as the ordinary course of things. They merely trans- 
ported their old values into the changed conditions; 
they were no longer disgusted by filth. 

And that is the most terrible thing of all. The first 
time a man goes into action he is horrified. by what he 
sees. Through the cold of a wet night he stumbles along 
a duck-board track ; on all sides of him are strewn signs 
of conquest, broken dugouts, half-buried guns, men, bits 
of men, horses. And with morning comes the blind 
terror of the barrage; the whistle, and he plunges for- 
ward, frightened and gasping, among the unburied dead. 
But he will get used to it; sooner or later his nerves will 
go, he will jump at the least sound, will duck when an 
“ Archie ”’ goes over ; but that first horror will pass. He 
will look at the dead body casually, in a cold-blooded sort 
of way, wondering how long it took to die. 

There is no sadder experience than to stand at night 
a few hundred yards in the wake of carnage. The land- 
scape presents its invariable sense of desolation, the very 
lights fling across it unreal, fictitious shadows. . The 
brown stretch of waterlogged shell-holes seems unending. 
And among the scattered bodies of the dead dim figures 
are seen foraging the broken bodies, searching for 
souvenirs, diving their hands into pockets, preying on 
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carrion. They are no longer shocked by the conditions 
of war, but are turning them to their own advantage. 
The scientific slaughter of human beings has become for 
them the natural setting for their daily life. 

And it is because the horror passes so quickly, 
because the susceptibilities are so swiftly deadened, that 
we have so little literature ‘and art that express the soul 
of war, that hold up the mirror to its immeasurable 
squalor. Mr. Siegfried Sassoon has written a few vivid 
poems, Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson has painted several 
significant pictures, and some other artists have dealt 
faithfully with their material. The psychology of the 
soldier is still an untilled field. And the courtly 
ministers and courtlier priests may still weave their fine 
web of words round this world-suffering. They can still 
talk of the men who went to death laughing gaily. They 
have never been undeceived. What little war they have 
seen has been from the safety of Brigade Headquarters. 
They still believe that men went into action aflame with 
the sense of a just cause, their blessed banners flapping 
against the storm. 


But war is always war; and no collective emotion is . 


strong enough to support for very long the individual 
who is sick for peace and home. It has always been the 
function 6f history to cover over the crime of war with 
tales of chivalry and romance. The siege of Troy comes 
down to us as a succession of heroic contests. Save for 
Euripides and his “ Trojan Women,’’ we hear nothing 
of the sufferings of the individual soldier, of the weariness 
and nostalgia, of the hunger for the white cliffs of 
Ithaca. 

We learn nothing from our experiences; that is the 
saddest message History can bring to us. A war is over 
in which the youth of Europe has been sacrificed. 
And yet the majority of the nation is as ignorant of what 
war means as it was before. Those who made the war, 
and those who continued the war, have seen nothing of 
it; and the soldier, his susceptibilities deadened, has lost 
his horror of it. There is the same foolish talk to-day as 
there was in 1914. “ The War of Righteousness,’’ “ The 
pride of dying in a just cause,’’ “The Blessed Banners ”’ 
—the old catchwords are being rolled out; already the 
events of the last four years have begun to take their 
place in the stately pageant of International Feuds, and 
already the way is being paved for another and more 
disastrous contest. If only it were realized what is the 
true effect of war upon those participating in it, if only 
it were seen how its conditions degrade and deaden the 
spirit of the fighting-man ; if only the psychology of the 
soldier were understood! But it is still believed that the 
armies fought for four years with an undiminished eager- 
ness, and that every soldier was ennobled by the know- 
ledge of the justness of his cause. 

We have yet to learn our lesson. 

Atec Waveu. 





’ THE REAL ENGLAND. 


On a casual meeting at dinner or in a railway carriage, 
one usually learns more about a man from his appearance 
than from what he happens to say. Spoken words are 
the expression of the moment’s mood, and that may well 
be exceptional and at best will reveal only one side of a 
person’s nature. But in a face what is revealed is, so 
to say, permanent and real—it is the real man we see 
there. Faces no doubt are more difficult to understand 
than words, and some faces are little better than masks; 
but, on the whole, appearances, if they sometimes tell 
little, seldom deceive, for if a man’s face is a mask, 
that fact is generally evident at once, and it is in itself 
a fact more expressive of character than any haphazard 
series of remarks is likely to be. And perhaps it is with 
nations as with individuals; only the face of a nation 
must surely be found rather in the appearance of the 
countryside and of the human handiwork which has 
shaped and modified it than in the actual countenances 
of the individuals who compose the nation, and while 
in the case of individyals it is the faces of the- young 















which are easiest to read, it is the old and long-established 
nations which have most clearly written the expression 
of their quality over the length and breadth of the land, 
as it is also the ancient nations which have partaken 
most of the character of their dwelling-place and have, 
as it were, received the influence of its scenery into their 
very soul. ‘ 

There may be something fanciful in this idea, but 
I feel sure that the soldiers from overseas, to whom war 
and the armistice following the war have given the 
chance of getting a first-hand impression of England, 
will not carry away the truest possible memory of her, 
if their attention is confined to the manifestations of her 
temporary moods. The Englishman is perhaps less him- 
self in a moment of excitement than a Frenchman is, 
or an Italian; and our soldier guests have seen us under 
influences which produced unparalleled excitement— 
though all the time the real England was not the England 
of spy-hunts and food-queues, of flag-days and ‘‘ Feed- 
the-Guns ’’ weeks, or even the England which in a fit 
of thoughtless joy destroyed in Trafalgar Square trophies 
of war that were the cherished possessions of their 
captors, but rather the England of Folk-songs and Morris 
Dances, the England of fishing-villages and ancient 
country churches. 

It would be a fascinating task to plan a tour with 
the object of giving to soldiers from the United States or 
the Dominions a true and lasting ‘‘ impression of England 
and its people.’’ On such a tour it would be unfair to 
exclude the great industrial towns, but if I were guide, 
I would see to it that urban England was not represented 
only by London or London by Whitehall and Belgravia 
and the suburbs. In London I would lead the way to the 
Docks and not forget the courts and gardens of the 
Temple or such relics of quieter, more slow-going times 
as Cowley Street and the house of Dr. Johnson in Gough 
Square. And I would visit the solid stone-built towns 
of the north—Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, perhaps, 
for choice—and see the unsleeping toil of the Black 
Country by the glow of the furnace fires at night. Of 
sea-faring England, Plymouth and old Portsmouth should 
be the types ; but smaller places would not be neglected— 
Whitby and Penzance, for instance, and, as examples of 
fishing villages, Staithes, Clovelly, and Polperro. 

I should not hesitate to spend a great deal of time 
in rural England; and pilgrimages to Cathedral cities 
would take up most of the remainder. After all, the 
foundations of the British Empire were laid by a nation 
of village people. Throughout the greater part of English 
history the majority of Englishmen have lived in villages 
and have had their first schooling for social life in the 
intimate relations which obtain between man and man 
in the unbustling seclusion of the countryside. And 
where can you get a better idea of the enduring and fun- 
damental qualities of the English people—its love of 
peace, its steadiness, its power of consecrating the labor 
of generation upon generation to the fulfilment of noble 
purposes—than in the Cathedral towns—say Canterbury, 
Wells, and Southwell! The impression you get there 
can be reinforced in the villages. A typical village church 
shows the same quiet courage, the same persistence. 
Where the Norman builders laid down their tools the men 
of the thirteenth century have taken them up; and if the 
resources of the fourteenth century, which gave the 
church a new chancel, were insufficient to complete it 
with clerestory or tower, the energies of the succeeding 
age have proved equal to the task. The times of the 
Stuarts enriched the church with a fine pulpit of oak 
and a richly carved sanctuary chair. Across the road the 
ample rectory bears witness to the ideals of solid domes- 
ticity which marked the early Georgian period, and you 
will not be far wrong if you guess that a cupboard in the 
rectory contains some Communion plate which also 
dates from the eighteenth century. In the great trees 
and mimic temples which are grouped with such exquisite 
taste about the grounds of the neighbouring mansion, 
the art of Kent or some other landscape gardener of his 
day shows the old purpose of peace and beauty still at 
work, though finding a new method and a new manner 
of expression, 
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I hold no brief myself for the ideals of feudalism or 
for the pride of ancient families; and yet the older 
country houses must make any man feel a certain sym- 
pathy with these things, or at least with the real courage 
and patriotism which were mingled with them. It is 
not merely the antiquity or even the beauty of the old 
houses which arouses these feelings—though the sheer 
beauty of Haddon Hall, say, or Stokesay Castle, or 
Ightham Mote, is well worth a journey across many shires 
to see. There is something strangely impressive about 
the memorials of family history contained in an old house 
which has been handed down from father to son for cen- 
turies. Like the slowly accumulated edifice of an ancient 
village church with its picturesque patchwork of styles, a 
collection of portraits, such as that at Knole, or such 
as the long series of the Cecils at Hatfield, tells of pur- 
poses and ideals, which, whether they were intrinsically 
worthy or not, have at least a quiet dignity and a cer- 
tain solemn piety, if only because they outlasted the 
span of so many lives and were cherished by so many 
generations. A man can admire the old aristocratic faith 
and the devotion of its adherents without ceasing to be 
a democrat, just as he can sympathize with the monas- 
ticism of the Middle Ages without being a Catholic, or 
feel the beauty of Greek mythology without turning 
pagan. Indeed, sometimes he would cease to be human 
if he failed to be touched by the relics which are to be 
seen in these shrines of aristocracy. For tender memories 
lurk here, and you catch the fragrance of youthful hopes 
and romances long since laid to sleep. This, we are told, 
was the Lady Sarah’s bedroom: that faded needlework 
she embroidered herself in fresh and vivid colors in the 
time of Queen Anne: there, by the bed-head, in musty 
leather bindings, are her favourite books—books which 
brought her the consolations of religion or by whose means 
she drank of the ever-living stream of English poetry. 
She died before she was twenty-five, adds the house- 
keeper, and some say it was of a broken heart, and others 
that she had taken a chil] waiting in the park one win- 
ter’s night for a lover who never came. There are times, 
too, when the memorials of an old family can awake 
ungrudging admiration as well as sympathy. I felt such 
admiration only the other day in the church of Great 
Hampden in Buckinghamshire. For though John Hamp- 
den himself—like so many English soldiers who have 
fallen in the war, having fought, as he fought, for liberty 
—is of the company of those ‘‘ which have no memorial,”’ 
the church at Great Hampden is full of simple brasses 
and other unostentatious monuments to the men of his 
blood and name. They form an impressive series stretch- 
ing back through the centuries, for some of them were 
old in John Hampden’s day, and show his ancestors in 
armor which even to his eyes must have appeared quaintly 
antique, and they include two brass plates dedicated to 
the memory of two Hampdens who died for England 
not many months ago. 

In a tour of the kind I have imagined neither the 
village churches nor the great country houses should make 
me neglect the country towns. I would spend a night 
I think in one of those red, wide-streeted, happy-looking 
little towns which always seem so typically English— 
Marlborough, perhaps, or Amersham, or Henley-in- 
Arden. And since in a strange land things always look 
more uniform than they really are—al] Frenchmen, for 
example, seeming very much alike to an Englishman who 
visits France for the first time—I would take care that 
the soldiers from overseas should see the differences which 
distinguish the various shires and sometimes give quite 
a tiny district a charming individuality. I would begin 
a walk in Berkshire, not far from Wantage, where the 
scarcity of building stone in the neighbourhood of the 
chalk downs has created a special style in building, so 
that the garden walls are often of mud and the houses 
show a surface of plaster and the barns are largely of 
timber with the eaves of their thatched roofs coming 
comparatively near the ground. Then I should go into 
the Cotswold country and point out the grey stone cot- 
tages at Bibury and their lovely roofs of Stonesfield slates, 
and thence walk northwards to Great Tew and Wroxton, 
where strangely gabled roofs of thatch appear and the 





orange-brown coloring of the masonry proclaims an iron- 
stone district. And after the rich variety of local styles 
in architecture, it would be necessary to exhibit the end- 
less varieties of English scenery—the beech-woods of 
the Chess valley, the pine-clad hills of Surrey, the broad, 
smiling, prosperous-looking vales of Kent with their 
variegated woods. And Shropshire would have to be 
visited, and the great open stretches of Wensleydale, and 
then Swaledale, narrowest and most mysterious of the 
Yorkshire valleys. And I should insist on the explora- 
tion of the Lake Country, and especially of the wonder- 
fully contrasted valleys which encircle Scafell. But 
alas! before ever the Lakes were reached, the soldiers 
would have to ask for an extension of leave. 


Recap LENNARD. 





Che Brama. 


THE RETURN OF THE STAGE PLAY. 


‘The Beaux’ Stratagem" (First produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre in 1707). 


Thomas Aimwell ... 
Francis Archer RUSSELL THCRNDIKB 
Squire Sullen ve oe ane ove eve SYDNEY PaXxTON 
Sir Charles Freeman ... ae ee on W. R. STAVELEY 





FREDERIC SARGENT 


Gibbett ... ees LEYTON CANCELLOR 
Hounslow ots re ie as soe DENNIS TRENT 
Boniface ove cn oe oe a“ pat CHARLES R. STONE 
Scrub... one oe ate ile vee ee E. H. PATERSON 


Tapster a ae oe on “ee es DENNIS TRENT 
Lady Bountiful “e a = me CLAIRE PAUNCEFORT 


Mrs. Sullen ... ‘ wee wea ue ine HELEN HAYE 
Dorinda ees pen _ _ — ne EILEEN THORNDIKE 
Cherry ... se ae ae ows oe <a SYBIL THORNDIKB 
Gipsy .. — ee DOROTHY STUART 


A Country Woman... |... ... ..  «. ~—s ERBNE RATHBONE 
Tue Art Theatre began its work on Tuesday with a 
slightly abridged version of Farquhar’s ‘‘ Beaux’ 
Stratagem,’’ and its career, with Mr. Lee Matthews 
and Madame Donnet as its chief directors, now lies open 
to all the talent it can command. For the present it 
follows the Stage Society as a patron of Restoration 
comedy. The management chose Farquhar’s last play, 
the work of a dying and im its fashion a graceful spirit ; 
and were able to give a clever, rather mannered, 
representation, agreeable to the eye, though dressed and 
decorated a little more as for a futurist ball than for a 
comedy of Queen Anne. Well, we must grope our way 
back to dramatic art. The war destroyed nearly 
all the feeling for it that survived in the London 
of 1914. The syndicates did the rest. London 
was simply a vast hotel, a caravanserai for thousands of 
worn-out travellers. For many of them Death was the 
end of the journey. Any continuous or studied appeal 
to the mind or the sensibilities was out of the question. 
So light, color, laughter, were served crudely out like so 
many meals in a lightning City restaurant. Now the 
war is over ard the dramatic spirit awakes and finds 
itself almost without a home. 

From Congreve to Vanbrugh, from Vanbrugh to 
Farquhar—from the most brilliant of Restoration 
dramatists to the most human, and finally to the most 
amiable and the most natural. This has been the 
order of the revival. The “ Beaux’ Stratagem ” 
is easy, pleasant, superficial work, written in a great 
war period, and like other work of Farquhar’s, 
with some passing reflection of its disillusionment. 
Nothing much is concluded, nothing except the 
dialogue is very finished. Farquhar shrank in 
modest affright from the spectacle of pasteboard roguery 
he had presented in his pair of scheming rakes, 
and retreated from it to an ending of perfect 
virtue-and absurdity. It looks as if Goldsmith, writing 
nearly seventy years later, had taken a hint from its 
setting, and had turned its bustling comedy and cynical 
observation: into the rippling laughter of ‘‘ She stoops 
to Conquer.” Yet “The Beaux’ Stratagem,” like 
‘The Provok’d Wife,’’ is comedy of manners in a sense 
in which ‘‘ She stoops to Conquer ”’ is not. It is hardly 
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open to Jeremy Collier’s censure of the verbal coarseness 
of the Restoration stage, for Aimwell and Archer are 
adventurers in pantomime and little more, and the play, 
with little or no vulgarity of expression, has almost 
the complexion and movement of a masque. Yet it 
is satire, and even a kind of intellectual satire. The 
lovers of these comedies are adepts not of love but of 
love-making. That is their unique art; the coquettes 
at which they set their periwigs are equally adroit ; an 
ill phrase, a slurred repartee, puts Clarissa’s teeth on 
edge and mars a promising intrigue. But there is a kind 
of seriousness even in their conventional attack on 
marriage. Vanbrugh and Farquhar were men of parts ; 
not ungentle, and touched, in Farquhar’s case, with 
sincere and even melancholy feeling. The society they 
observed was licentious ; but it was particularly disfigured 
with one coarse male vice, that of drunkenness. The 
women were frivolous, but they seem to have had the cult 
and even the affectation of personal refinement. On 
the other hand, Sir John Brute and Sullen were no 


more invented types than Squire Western; they were | 


the coarse tyrants of hundreds of country houses in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Their habits 
stopped even the intercourse of the table; Sullen 
would not drink tea with his wife, nor his wife swill 
beer with her husband. Two hundred years later, Ibsen, 
in “Ghosts,’’ could describe but not represent what 
marriage with a sot and a libertine meant to a woman 
like Mrs. Alving; it is to the credit of the best of 
the Restoration dramatists that they made the topers 
smart for it. 

Their plays are thus half-consciously feminist, 
and their revolt of woman is not all sensuality. 
Much of it is made to spring from her resentment of the 
yoke of the male brute who was usually offered her 
as a life partner. The insulted lady had no remedy in 
divorce, save by Act of Parliament. Thus, while 
the wits ridiculed the modish wife no less than the 
boor who oppressed her, they showed where their 
sympathy lay. Both Cherry and Mrs. Sullen (admirably 
played by Mise Helen Hays) are characters with a play 
of sense and delicacy beneath their coquetry. But with 
Farquhar, as with his predecessors, the love-chase is still 
the thing, and he feels bound to work towards it much as 
Charlie Chaplin works up to a violent encounter with 
his next-door neighbor. They were its amateurs, its 
lawyers ip the court of artificial love. Doubtless the 
intriguing fop of to-day became the married and deceived 
sot of to-morrow ; but this revenge of time their descen- 
dants ignored, while they figured for themselves a 
sparkling eternity of successful pursuit. Subtlety they had 
none ; that and its mate, tenderness, had flown out of the 
window with the Elizabethans and the Carolean poets. 
Their plays therefore lack all spiritual ‘“ atmosphere.’ 
But they are representation, and it was ridiculous to 
defend them, as Lamb defended them, on the plea that 
they showed nothing but a naughty Arcadia. Collier at 
least knew that in their rattlepate way they mainly 
drew from life. 

“The Beaux’ Stratagem’’ was much more lightly 
and rapidly performed than ‘‘ The Provok’d Wife.” 
Long waits were avoided; rid of the cumbrous expense 
of the set scene, the bright dancing movement of the play 
went well enough. But the dresses were over-exotic, 
and the mincing and strutting over-emphasized. On the 
whole, the opening of the Art Theatre was auspicious ; 
but it was only a beginning. Restoration comedy is 
a past phase; its hard modishness hardly appeals 
to the modern spirit. The real work is to come. 
Messrs. Grossmith and Laurillard still hold the 
stage, and in the inner ring of London theatres hardly 
a word of English dramatic poetry, dramatic speech, 
the dramatic criticism of life, is spoken. Last week the 
Middlesex Theatre went over to the great control, and 
very soon massed capital will be able to force the whole 
theatrical world into its mould of prescribed inanities. It 
it time to organize the revolt. 


Art 


WAR PAINTINGS BY WYNDHAM LEWIS. 


Mr. Lewis’s war pictures at the Goupil Gallery are 
neither a glorification of battle, nor a cheap satire on the 
horrors. I have at no time been at pains to conceal 
my belief in Wyndham Lewis’s genius, but I cannot 
expect this belief to be shared by people who are un- 
familiar’ with his work, very little of which has been 
easily accessible to the public. The present exhibition 
is a phase, and by no means the most important phase 
of the work of one of the chief living artists; it is dis- 
passionate; it is without rhetoric; it is at the furthest 
remove from every vulgarity. It is the work of a man 
who has endured war without being dazzled ; and without 
being driven into excited incoherence. It is distinct 
both from the work of men who have said pleasant things, 
and from the work of the facetious ; and from work which 
has sought notoriety by ‘‘ shock.”’ 

I can illustrate my meaning no better than by the 
first drawing in the corner next the oil-paintings. Apart 
from all considerations of technique, composition, and 
drawing, the pyramidal figure of the wounded man in 
the foreground is as veracious and dignified as any 
painting can be. It is good art because the sense of 
the tragedy is not flung at you in cheapening haste. 
You receive your perception from the drawing as you 
would receive it from the thing; first, the huddled 
figure, a purely optic impression ; then it comes on you 
that the fellow is wounded, that he can be in that huddled 
position from one cause and from one cause only. 

Bad art, and sentimental art treat the same situa- 
tion; the horrors of the Wiertz gallery were painted 
with polemic intention, but the painting of horror 
cheaply, the superficial representation of horror merely 
causes the painting to be hidden, or the beholder to 
turn his eyes elsewhere. Mr. Lewis’s triumph both in 
this picture and in the ‘“ Walking Wounded ’’ consists 
in having made his whole composition of such formal 
interest, just that, interesting by reason of its form, 
form combination, drawing, and at the same time so 
reticent that the mind slowly sinks into the work and 
receives its communication in due gravity. For this 
reason, although I give up no jot of my admiration, of 
my preference for his ‘‘ abstract’? work, I consider the 
present work an advance, or at any rate not an artistic 
retrogression. He has been given a new subject matter 
(perhaps transient); in the case of the picture for the 
Canadian War Records, now at Burlington House, he 
was hampered by the conditions of the commission; in 
the drawings at the Goupil he has shown his art capable 
of digestion. If he has lost some of the apparent vigour 
of his Timon drawings; some of the bonhomie of his 
sailors ; some of the savagery of his post-Daumier satires 
he has gained in other directions. The war was no 
joking matter, and satire has no place in the treatment of 
tragic situations ; the point of satire is for smugness and 
hypocrisy and stupidity, not for grave unavoidable 
horror. Neither would the expression of any personal 
emotion have been adequate for the subject. 

Faced with the precedents of Goya’s propagandism, 
or of Uccello’s delighted contemplation of pageantry, 
Mr. Lewis has rejected impartially ; he has not painted 
what anyone asked for or what anyone wished to see. 
His work is not war by preconception. There is an 
emphasis on the drudgery of warfare . . . . a 
drudgery which cannot be wholly modern. There is an 
emphasis on war’s reduction of man to an animal, to 
even a mechanical] status. 

Mr. Lewis’s peculiar and personal talent for express- 
ing violent force is perhaps present in the way his figures 
show the pull and heave of their labour ; or the limpness 
of their debility. The drawings need no “‘ explanation ”’ 
to anyone acquainted even vaguely with the progress of 
European art since Cezanne; the simplifications and 
emphases are no greater than those of Hogarth or of the 
fifteenth-century Italian narrative painters. Those who 
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persist in ‘‘ not seeing’’ the drawings must also admit 
that they can understand no Chinese or Japanese art. 
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Even the big oil-painting of shell-bursts is no more 
abstruse than the wave screen by Korin or than many 
paintings by Koyets’ and Sotats’; I do not mean that 
it will attract the same set of admirers. Many who 
admired the spots and blotches of Manet could not endure 
the suave outlines of Gustav Moreau; narrow tastes, 
having acquired a pleasure in the rotundities of Sotats’s 
‘Puppy and Convolvulus,’’ will refuse favor to any- 
thing angular; they will, in fact, complain that the 
softness of forms suitable for the softness of puppies 
is not employed to depict the harshness of an explosion ; 
the painting is, nevertheless, a fine arrangement of 
forms, and as the drawings seem authentic in their 
statements I can accept the painting as an authentic 
impression of shells churning a muddy soil. 

Mr. Lewis’s pictures are the most thoughtful exposi- 
tion of the war that any painter has yet given us, albeit 
they deal with but one branch of the service. 


Ezra Pounp. 





Communications 


THE LEAGUE AND ITS MANDATES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Duties and tasks crowd upon the League of 
Nations while it is still a project, but there is one function 
which nearly all its architects are agreed to deny it. It will 
not attempt to create any direct international administration 
of territory. It is true that Powers which have tried to set 
up a condominium over unsettled or disputed territory have 
usually left a record of failure behind them. Combined 
administrations are weak and unenterprising, and are 
regarded by diplomacy chiefly as a transitional stage that 
prepares the way for partition. Any attempt to mix British, 
French, Belgian, and Portuguese officials, not to mention 
Germans, in a single civil service for the administration of 
tropical Africa would certainly fail to-day, for the simple 
reason that no common tradition would unite them. No one 
Parliament or Colonial Office at home would control them, 
and the result might well be a repetition on a vast scale of the 
abominations of King Leopold’s Congo. 

We shall act too hastily, however, if we dismiss the 
idea of an international administration as an impossibility. 
It is undesirable at the moment only because we are not 
prepared for it. We must fall back upon a second-best, but 
we must prepare betimes for the next stage of our advance. 
The League will be forced before it has lived many years 
to create a genuine deliberative Parliament, representing 
the peoples, the public opinion, and the parties of the civil- 
ized world. That Parliament would be a vigilant critic of 
any international administration. The real moral obstacle 
to an international public service is that the average official, 
more especially if he is a diplomatist or a soldier, has been 
trained in purely nationalist habits of thought. For him 
the interests and advancement of his native country are the 
ultimate ends of all public service. When officials of diverse 
nations who each regard the good of their own lands as the 
sole conceivable end of their efforts, are set to collaborate, 
the result is, not unnaturally, friction. 

There is one institution in history which solved this 
problem. The Society of Jesus has for centuries contrived to 
build out of a cosmopolitan material almost as various as 
humanity itself, an immense organization which transcends 
nationality. It teaches and preaches, organizes and 
administers. Diplomacy is, or was, for it a congenial task, 
and history relates that for a time it even build up in South 
America a State of its own, in which Jesuits of all races 
conducted the civil administration, and actually led armies. 
Candide’s experiences in that Jesuit Commonwealth were 
not more comfortable than his adventures elsewhere, but even 
Voltaire did not hint that the Order ever failed by reason 
of the racial jealousies of its members. The Society of Jesus 
succeeded because it knew how, by a common education, to 
create a common tradition, which knit together Spaniards 
and Germans, Italians and Poles in a corps more solid than 
any national service. Can the New World—rationalist, 
humanitarian, scientific—do for the League of Nations what 
the Jesuits did for an international Church? If we are in 
earnest we shall succeed by adopting more liberally, indeed, 





the great discovery of the Jesuits that men may be morally 
shaped by education. Imagine a college, founded, say, in 
Cairo, in which every aspirant for employment in any 
African Civil Service—British, French, Belgian, or Portu- 
guese—should be expected to graduate. Let the studies 
range from anthropology and African languages to economics 
and practical administration. Call to the professional staff 
experienced British administrators, German authorities on 
ethnology and comparative folk-lore, and French Arabic 
scholars. Allow American, neutral, German, and Indian 
students to enter and extend the course over three years. If 
you had chosen inspiring teachers, would not the students 
emerge with a true corporate spirit, an international mind, 
a common ideal of what scientific administration may do for 
Africa? The ideal would be to teach these young men and 
women ‘to regard themselves as an Order of the Servants of 
Africa, bound to a life of devotion. We might place the 
college beside the ancient Mohammedan University of El 
Azhar, where our future administrators would find gathered 
Arabs and Berbers, with black men of every hue from Lake 
Chad and the deep interior. Reform the medieval Azhar 
with the aid of the new Arab Caliph and the whole 
University, with its Moslem and international faculties, 
might become the brain-centre of African civilization. Let 
the students, at the end of their course, be dispersed through- 
out Africa without regard to nationality, so that trained 
Frenchmen or Germans might be appointed in British 
colonies and vice versa. In ten or fifteen years from the start, 
the graduates of this College would be governing Africa. 
There would then be no difficulty in withdrawing the various 
Imperial administrations and placing the whole tropical 
part of the Continent under the direct rule of the League of 
Nations. ; 

Such experiments lie in the future, though we can begin 
to prepare for them now. For the present the League will 
certainly solve its problem, as General Smuts and others 
have proposed, by naming some single Power as its ‘‘ man- 
datory,’’ to administer or protect each of those territories, 
incapable of immediate self-government, which the war has 
brought to the Peace Conference for disposal. These terri- 
tories are numerous, ana’ stand on many diverse levels of 
culture, Some, like Georgia, need only a little help to make 
a start; others, like Armenia, Syria, Albania, and Palestine, 
after some years of foreign guardianship, will be well able 
to govern themselves; Mesépotamia is a half-empty desert 
which must be peopled ; the German African colonies, again, 
may never be able to stand alone. The mandate must vary 
with the circumstances. 

To those of us who confess a rooted distrust of Im- 
perialism and all its habits of thought, this new doctrine 
of the mandatory ‘‘ protector’’ seems painfully familiar. 
Every fresh essay in the exploitation of helpless races and 
their territories has been justified and disguised by a 
similar idealogy. Slavery itself was defended as a means of 
educating and converting the black man. The corvée, forced 
labor, the labor tax, and the worst forms of indentured 
labor were, all of them, devized to teach the native “ the 
dignity of work.’’ Every capitalist who had to comfort the 
consciences of his shareholders in London or Brussels, was 
capable of declaring that he regarded himself as a ‘“ trustee’”’ 
for the black man. That kind of insincerity has made this 
whole affectation of altruistic Imperialism nauseous to minds 
which would think clearly. A candid historian would admit 
that no Imperial Power ever has taken territory from any 
motive save the pursuit of economic gain or strategical 
security. None the less, it would be folly to deny that a 
sense of duty towards the nativé race does, when the con- 
quest is completed, distinguish the British civil servant in 
Africa or India, and sometimes rises in him to heights of 
devotion and courage. It is precisely this curious dualism 
of acquisitiveness and duty which makes it desirable that 
the conception of the Mandatory Power should be examined, 
with candor but not with despairing cynicism. 

Let us begin by looking at the cynic’s case. “ The 
victors in this war,’’ the cynic might say, ‘“‘have been 
engaged in a deadly struggle with a great rival for the 
balance of power. It was understood from the first that the 
stakes were all the exploitable regions of the earth. From 
the early days of the war when German businesses were 
broken up all round the African coast, down to the last 
phase, when German residents were named for expulsion 
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from China, the object of, excluding this rival from the 
world’s future trade was frankly confessed. The demand for 
heavy indemnities made assurance doubly sure. For decades 
to come the enemy will have no capital to export, and will 
be fain ito sell his share in such key enterprises as the 
Baghdad railway. Early in the war the chief Allies staked 
out their claims in the Secret Treaties. Great Britain, as 
the text ran, was to “obtain” Mesopotamia, and France 
Syria. Those who were behind the scenes know that long 
before the hour of victory the financial syndicates had made 
their plans for railway building and the like in the spheres 
which had yet to be conquered. In the last phase it became 
necessary to camouflage these arrangements in order to 
satisfy Mr. Wilson and to quiet the conscience of British 
Labor and French Socialism. The victors no longer 
“obtained ’’ anything. The weary Titans bowed their heads 
to their manifest destinies, and the Peace Conference (a 
name for their higher selves) persuaded them to accept the 
onerous task of administering these same territories as the 
“mandatories” of the League. By a strange coincidence, 
the division of mandates chanced to follow the partitions of 
the Secret Treaties. Thus by a happy economy of effort it 
was unnecessary to disturb the arrangements already made 
by the syndicates to build the railways and to exploit the 
oil-wells and mines. The League of Nations blessed these 
transactions, and comforted by an assurance of their dis- 
interested purpose, phrased in the best Wilsonian prose, the 
syndicates got to work in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Africa 
on their oil-wells, their mines, and their plantations.” 

(1) Thusfarthecynic. The task for the Paris Conference 
is to disappoint him. By what arrangement can his reading 
of the “ mandate” doctrine be falsified? It is clear that the 
division of mandates will not escape criticism if it follows 
the partitions of the Secret Treaties. Other Powers must be 
associated with this work. No one in Europe suspects the 
United States of territorial ambitions in the Old World; let 
her accept some of these mandates, preferably the most con- 
tentious of them. Again, there are neutrals, like Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, which have adventurous populations, 
advanced culture, high ethical standards, and vigilant Par- 
liments. It might be well to give to them some of the man- 
dates which do not call for exertions beyond their resources. 
If the distracted Baltic Provinces, for example, need some 
measure of protection for five years to come, might not 
Sweden be their most natural helper? I will venture to add 
the unpopular opinion that the German Republic ought not 
té be omitted in the distribution of these mandates. 

(2) The mandate must in every case be granted only for a 
term of years. Even if 1t 1s probable that it will have to be 
renewed the title should be temporary, and at each renewal the 
League should examine the whole record of the work done, and 
should receive the evidence not merely of other Imperial 
Powers, but also of the subject population. Whether the 
League will ever in fact venture to terminate or transfer a 
mandate will depend on its success in rising above its own 
origin as an association of victorious allies. 


(3) Again it is desirable, and even essential, that no. 


mandate should be blank. In each case the task to be per- 
formed should be defined. The task of the Power which 
watches over Palestine must be to make “a national home ”’ 
for the Jews. The task of the Power which protects 
Albania must be to nurture an Albanian nation capable of 
self-rule. The obvious mandatory in this last case is Italy. 
Yet everyone knows that her temptation in this land, which 
at present does not support its own population, will be to 
colonize it with Italians. The terms of the mandate should 
be so drafted as to exclude this risk. 

(4) Another general condition needs no argument to 
justify it. The beginnings of colonial militarism must be 
averted in all these trustee areas. The mandatory must be 
forbidden to raise any native army beyond what may be 
needed for purposes of police. That ought, indeed, to be 
imposed upon all Colonial Powers in Africa, and the whole 
of its tropical belt and not merely the late German colonies 
should be treated as a “trustee’’ region under the League. 
The appearance at Odessa of those two French negro regi- 
ments sent to fight the Bolsheviks, was a portent which 
should warn Labor. Capital is capable one day of calling in 
its black levies to redress the threatened balance of the 
classes in Europe. 





(5) Over many a wide field of Government, the League 
will set itself to define a minimum standard of administra- 
tion and legislation. Its Commissions will draft some 
general charter for Labor which will certainly protect the 
child, prohibit night work for women, suggest a normal 
working day, exclude certain processes of manufacture 
injurious to health, and possibly lay down the elements for 
the reckoning of a minimum wage. Much of the work of the 
League’s Labor Commission will at first take the form only 
of recommendations or suggestions, which backward States 
may disregard without incurring a penalty. It should, 
however, be laid down that in any ‘‘ trustee ’’ area, a man- 
datory of the League is under a strict obligation to give effect 
to all the recommendations of the League’s Commissions. 
Much of this Labor Charter, one hopes, will be worked out 
with special reference to the backward continents. If it is 
good to have an international standard for application to 
Europe and North America, where the workers can better 
their own lot by combination and the use of the Parlia- 
mentary vote, it is imperative to bring such a standard to 
bear in India, Japan, and Africa, where the worker, as a 
rule, lacks both a trade union and a vote. A general pro- 
hibition of forced labor, stringent conditions as to indentured 
labor, and, above all, regulations which will preserve the 
African native’s right to his land and its produce — this 
special chapter must be added to any general Charter of 
Labor, and must be imposed as an obligation on every Power 
which receives an administrative mandate from the League. 

(6) If the idea that the mandatory Power is a disin- 
terested trustee means anything concrete, it plainly excludes 
any fiscal desires for purposes other than the raising of 
revenue. The markets of these trustee areas must be open 
to the trade of the whole League, and the mandatory Power 
must renounce in them any favors or privileges for its own 
merchants. If this applies to imports, it bears even more 
imperatively on exports. Mr. Bonar Law’s recent device, 
of a heavy export tax on the oil-bearing produce of the 
West-African colonies, payable only when this most impor- 
tant raw material is consigned to ports outside the British 
Empire, is the perfect type of what a disinterested manda- 
tory must avoid. The raw material of all these “ trustee” 
areas must be at the disposal, without discrimination, of 
the industry of the whole civilized world, allied, neutral, 
and enemy alike. To revive the mercantilism of the 
eighteenth century with its lists of ‘‘ enumerated articles” 
and its monopoly of trading, is the crassest contradiction of 
the spirit of a League of Nations. 

(7) All this we might propose, all this we might carry 
out, and still our cynic would point out that the mandate 
might be made to cover the most exclusive capitalistic 
Imperialism. In all “new’’ countries the big opportunities 
for profit are on the “ concession”’ basis. Give toa syndicate, 
composed of subjects of the mandatory Powers, the exclusive 
rights of railway-building, mining, boring for oil, harbor 
construction, irrigation, and it.can well afford to allow 
traders of other nations to sell cotton shirts to its coolies. A 
tariff is unnecessary to exclude, say, German steel rails, if 
the railways construction is in the hands of British or French 
financiers, themselves interested in steel production, who 
will buy only from themselves. Again, one need not trouble 
to tax exported oil-bearing nuts in order to starve the German 
market if all the nuts are grown on plantations owned by 
British makers of soap and margarine. It is only a trickling 
stream of free trade that would ever flow to a dependency 
run on an exclusive national system of concessions. The 
real crux of the mandate system lies here, and the Peace 
Conference or the League of Nations, will need infinite 
wisdom and foresight if it is going to disappoint our cynic. 

let us take a concrete case. A popular lecturer, 
himself in normal times a leading personality in Baghdad, 
made the startling statement the other day that the oil-wells 
of Mesopotamia are rich enough to pay the whole of the 
British war-costs. That may be an exaggeration, or it may 
be based on an inflated price of oil, which will not be main- 
tained. Undoubtedly, however, this unworked oil is very 
rich. To whom should these riches belong? To the 


capitalists who will bring to Mosul some machinery and some 
organizing power? To the labor, white and colored, which 
will be attracted to the spot? To the present population of 
Mesopotamia—ignorant, inert, and few in numbers? To the 
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busy immigrant population which will come from India or 
from China? To the British Empire, whose arms won pos- 
session of this territory? To all the peoples and armies, 
whose sacrifices and sufferings have made internationalism a 
fact? To the League of Nations which will claim supremacy 
over this territory though it may name the British Empire 
as its mandatory? Wealth of this kind is clearly an 
unearned value, which cannot be wholly claimed by any 
syndicate which may be allowed to exploit it. 

The Indian Sepoy or the British Tommy; not to mention 
the civil administration, did more to make this potential 
wealth available than any financier or engineer will do, and 
their efforts would have been in vain had not French and 
American, as well as British, armies won the day on the 
Western Front. One may dispute over the ideal use of this 
wealth. Should it go to lower the price of oil to the con- 
sumer the world over? Should it be a fund to build up 
between the rivers a new Babylonian civilization? Should it 
rather aid the poorer agricultural and pastoral regions of 
Turkey? Should it extinguish war-debt, repair devastation, 
or supply the League with revenue for international pur- 
poses? Any of these uses might be defended. What would 
be indefensible woyld be that it should be appropriated as a 
tribute by the British Empire, or still worse, that some 
syndicate of British financiers should annex it as their 
private gain. 

This problem has several distinct aspects. One wants 
to provide (1) against the robbery of the native population ; 
(2) against the levying of tribute by the mandatory State ; 
(3) against excessive profits for private syndicates; and (4) 
against the exclusion of the enterprise of other nations 
from these “‘ trustee’’ areas. One may say, alternatively, 
in the lawyers’ phrase, that the private concessionaire ought 
not to exploit these regions at all, and that, if he does so, 
the enterprise of the mandatory Power should enjoy no 
special favor. No one will believe in the theory of the 
Gisinterested trustee, if the financiers of his ruling class 
monopolize in his ward’s estate all the profits of capitalist 
enterprise. 

The problem must be stated, though for my part I am 
not sure that there is a solution which public opinion, either 
in Britain or in America or in France would tolerate as yet. 
The plantation system ought to be combated and can be 
avoided, if native cultivators or peasant immigrants are 
helped to raise by their own free but organized work the 
vegetable produce of the country. The way of escape from 
the “‘ concession’’ system in the case of railways, mines, 
and oil-wells, is through direct State-ownership and manage- 
ment. If that is out of the question, then we might consider 
whether in these trustee areas the League of Nations could 
impose some international super-tax on the profits of foreign 
enterprise, to be collected, of course, by the Mandatory 
Power. Could we impose the rule that all profits on foreign 
concessionaire enterprises in trustee areas should be limited 
by taxation to a maximum of (say) 6 or 7 per cent. (allowing 
for an average of good and bad years) on the bona-fide working 
capital? In most cases the whole yield of this tax would 
go to the trustee area; in no case ought it to go to the 
treasury of the Mandatory Power: in cases of exceptional 
natural wealth a proportion of it should go to an inter- 
national fund. The mechanism of such an arrangement 
would not be easy to devise, and those of us who 
regard the whole concession system as the negation of any 
disinterested ideal in overseas’ administration, are under no 
obligation to devise it. Our duty is rather to point out that 
if mandatory Powers proceed to give away rich opportunities 
of profit in trustee areas to syndicates of their own subjects, 
if these syndicates exploit native labor under semi-servile 
conditions, if the raw materials are reserved to aggrandize 
the home industry of these Powers, then the old epic of war 
and plunder, the old relation of force and gain, will merely 
have entered on a new phase, the more odious, because it 
will be disguised by the profession of a higher international 
morality. The mandate system can, with vigilance and 
honesty, be freed from the cynic’s suspicions. If we begin 
at once to train an international Civil Service it may, after 
a relatively short interval, evolve into direct government by 
the League of Nations itself.—Yours, &c., 

H. N. Brarisrorb. 





Detters to the Editor. 


THE NEW SPIRITUALISM. 

S1r,—I notice that Mr. Clodd laments my inability to grasp 
the principles of scientific investigation. It is very deplorable, 
but since I err with Lodge and Wallace, Flammarion and 
Lombroso, Richet and James, Meyers and Crookes, I am still 
unabashed, even before the censure of Mr. Clodd. 

As to Colonel. Warren’s rather crude tests, he knows 
perfectly well that if a script purporting to be the end of Edwin 
Drood was to appear he would be the first to reject it as 


spurious. As to messages from ships, if he were better read on 
the subject, he would know that such details have been 
recorded. To take the most obvious example, there is a whole 


book called ‘‘Has W. T. Stead returned?’’ by James Coates, 
published in 19138 by Fowler and Co., which gives various 
accounts of the sinking of the “'Titanic’’ and his death by 
drowning. The evidence is enormous and convincing, as I can 
say after thirty-two years of study. What is lacking is earnest- 
ness and industry on the part of inquirers, who expect every- 
thing to be brought to them, instead of going forth to seek it. 
—Yours, &c., 
ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex. 


Srr,—Mr. Clodd’s position seems illogical. If his only ob- 
jection is the inference that it comes through a discarnate 
intelligence because the mediums were proved! frauds, then he 
is bound to prove that all that the mediums offered were 
fraudulent. Ten negatives do not disprove a solitary affirmative. 
But it does not matter to Mr. Clodd whether the mediums were 
ever honest or no; if the validity of an experiment could be 
vouched for up to the hilt he could still say it was not through 
a discarnate intelligence, so why drag in ‘‘fraud” at all? Why 
does Mr. Clodd trouble to refer to Dr. Crawford? For even if 
the London meeting and experiment he asks for were given, and 
all was satisfactory, he could still retreat with the denial of the 
discarnate intelligence theory. 

It is curious how a certain type of mind will seek for any 
explanation other than the obvious and commonsense one. It 
seems immensely more difficult to believe in the existence of a 
“strata of cosmic consciousness ;’’ that our subliminal selves, 
by telepathy and what not, can tap and then mystify and fool us 
to any extent apart from any control by us, and without any 
warning to us. That this intangible power can suddenly seize 
a medium, throw her into a deep trance, and alter the character 
of voice, gesture, &c., to an unrecognisable extent; that this 
power can seize our pens or pencils and cause us to write words 
we had no thought of, and to alter our handwriting to an extent 
that makes it impossible for us to imitate afterwards. Any 
explanation, however difficult or complex, rather than the 
obvious one that death does not exist, that life is a continuity, 
and communication through all its stages is a manifested 
possibility. ‘ 

All paid mediumship should be made illegal; any really 
genuine medium should be subsidised by the State, and put in 
charge of a Psychical College for investigation by any com- 
petent inquirer. Research would thus be advanced and fraud 
eliminated. But even then, Messrs. Clodd, Mercier, &c., &c., 
would still retreat into their “don’t believe you; it is not a 
discarnate intelligence; so there!”’ 

A great defect in the many recent books ef purported 
spirit communications is the total lack of anything like decent 
evidence as to ways and means of the reception. We are asked 
to believe because of the ethical or emotional appeal; but that 
is not the way to convince Mr. Clodd. And it would be so easy 
to quote the exact circumstances, its witnesses, &c., with 
photographic reproductions of the script compared with the 
ordinary writing of the medium, when it is a case of communi- 
cation by writing, all given so as to exclude all chance of fraud 
however well meant. 

the recently published ‘‘Claude’s Book,” by Mr. 
Kelway-Bamber, on page 18, he says: ‘‘I am living on the third 
sphere or plane; we call it ‘Summerland,’ and some people 
‘ Paradise.’’’ Summerland is an attractive title ; but had Claude 
when alive here ever read or heard of Andrew Jackson Davis, 
the American spiritualist, and his book called ‘‘ A Stellar Key 
to the Summer Land,”’ illustrated with diagrams and engrav- 
ings of celestial scenery ; New York and Boston, 1868? Or had 
Claude’s mother, or the medium through whom the messages 
came (though how, by speech or writing, we are not explicitly 
told) ever heard of Davis and his book, for his is the first use 
that I am aware of of this title of ‘‘ Summerland’’ for the 
earlier stages of our next life, at least those of us who are fit 
for it. It would be interesting if Mr. Kelway-Bamber would 
throw some light on this point. 

I am afraid the royal road of knowledge that Major Warren 
desires as proofs of communication through spirits is too infan- 
tile a suggestion to provoke other than merriment.—Yours, &c., 

FREDERICK H. EVANS. 

32, Rosemont Road, Acton, W. 3. 


THE TAX ON PALM KERNELS. 
S1tr,—May I draw your attention to an error of some im- 
portance made in your issue of January 25th upon the question 
of the tax upon Palm Kernels? It is stated there that the 
proposals were boldly opposed by local officials; in point of 
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fact the entire official voting was in favor of the measure. It 
was the unofficial native and the unofficial white members of 
the Council who opposed’ the application of the tax. Although 
in a minority, the opposition was so firm that Sir Hugh clifford 
stated that he must refer the matter to the Colonial Cffice. 
—Yours, &c., 

JoHN H. Harris. 


WORK AND PLAY. 

S1r,—Your article on Work and Play in this week’s NATION 
touches very closely the idea of a dual day, which I have been 
endeavoring for some years to further. What is required, I 
believe, for the strained, mechanical task worker is a regular 
swing back to some quiet work of self-expression on some article 
which can become his own. Legislation, dealing with the 
shortening of the hours of labor would, 1 am sure, best attain 
its end by fixing a definite hour in the afternoon when all wage- 
earning labor shouid cease (exceptions, of course, there would 
be), and by combining with this jaw the provision of work- 
shops where the people were, in their leisure, taught and en- 
couraged by the dual day authorities to make articles for their 
own use: hand-woven clothing, hand-made furniture, hand-sewn 
boots, beehives, poultry houses, &c. Materials for these could 
be purchased by the workers at the dual day shops on con- 
dition that the finished article did not enter the trade market. 
These evening gatherings wou.d include libraries, concert hails, 
facilities for study, and wholesome recreation of all kinds. With 
such provision will the leisure hour be abused?—Yours, &c., 

(Miss) ANNIE J. LAWRENCE. 

1, Cloister Cottages, Letchworth. 


“A CHANCE FOR LIBERALISM.” 


S1r,—May I ask the favour of space in your columns for 
a few words on this subject in discussion of the leading article 
which appeared in your last week’s issue? 

As a Northern Liberal 1 must point out that in spite of 
the rout of the official Liberal candidates, the recent e.ection 
was in fact a triumph for Liberalism and for nothing else. 
‘he conditions of the Party truce had made it impossible to 
educate the electorate in the intricacies of the quarrel between 
Mr. George and the Liberal Whups, and in my constituency 
at any rate the contest was fought by the Coalition candidate 
under the name of the * Lloyd George Government Coalition 
Candidate,’ and without a vestige of the Conservative or Union- 
ist coler or creed in his speeches or literature. 

‘Thousands of eiectors voted for the Luoyd George candidate 
thinking they were supporting Liberalism, and one can only 
hope that they may not nnd themselves mistaken. 

That Liberalism itself was in any way deserted by the 
North is profoundly untrue. Compare, for instance, the two 
great Liberal strongholds, Leeds and Bradford. Leeds returns 
four Coalition Liberals by huge majorities; Bradford three 
Coalition Unionists aud one Coalition B.W.L.—in three of the 
four cases in three-cornered contests by minority votes. ‘Lhe 
real fact is that Liberalism on its political side has triumphed 
so completely that the Conservative Party as such no longer 
openly exists. Its leader, Mr. Bonar Law, long ago told his 
followers that as a Party the Unionists were extinct, and unless 
the Coalition lives up to its newly adopted principies, Northern 
Radicals will want to know the reason why. Liberalism and 
the Liberal Party are not dead, they are very much alive; but 
at the last election the country decided to give, not reactionary 
Toryism or Socialistic Labour, but Lloyd George Liberaiism 
its chance, and now it watches, silent, perhaps, and a little 
suspicious, but. keenly observant, to see whether its confidence 
will be rewarded or abused. 

Of what then has Liberalism at this moment most need? To 
many of us it seems that, with the establishment of international 
comity through the League of Nations, the main purposes of 
the older school of Liberals have almost all been achieved, 
Liberty of person, of the Press, of conscience, of trade (Dora 
requiescente in pace), have been secured. Political liberty, since 
the absolute veto of the House of Lords, is almost perfected, 
and yet, and yet, every Liberal feels that Liberty is not. So 
long as economic dependence exists, real liberty will be a phan- 
tom, not a fact, whatever political structure we may build. 
To many of us it has seemed for long enough that even before 
1914 there was need, tenfold greater now, for a clear enuncia- 
tion by a twentieth century Cobden, Bright, or Gladstone of 
the principles of Economic Liberalism. 

"he drift to Labour has largely been due to a misconception 
of these principles and the want of their definition in a popular 
form by any of the political speakers and leaders of the day. 
It is true that at Manchester in November last Mr. Asquith 
made a step towards the abandonment of laissez faire and the 
adoption of a National Minimum Standard of Life as a plank 
in the Liberal platform, but after how much hesitation and 
delay was that not too inspiring motto adopted, Professor 
L. ‘Tl. Hobhouse before the war laid down the principles of 
Economic Liberalism in his illuminating little volume “ Liberal- 
ism,’’ published for the Home Universit Library ; © but 
these principles have not been appreciated, much less pro- 
claimed and defended by the political leaders of the Party. 








What Liberalism wants now is not a chance, but a chart, 
mapping the dangerous channel between the Scylla of un- 
controlled individualism on the one hand and the Charybdis 
of an enervating State-aid upon the other. What Liberals here 
in the North desire is to see the principles of Economic Liberal- 
ism worked out consistently and honestly in the process of re- 
construction without pandering to vested interests or stifling 
personal initiative by bureaucratic interference and control. 
The war, after all, was declared and fought by Liberals 
for Liberalism, and has been won. If in the stress of the 
conflict some stlain and dust have sullied the Liberal banner, 
what wonder is there? We, who have faith, have also patience, 
and we know that, when autocracy has yielded to Liberalism in 
Central Europe and the world has been made safe for demo- 
eracy through a League of Nations, there will still be fresh 
fields for us to conquer in the economic sphere, which not only 
offer a chance for Liberalism but call loudly for the application 
to our social and industrial problems of the same sacred _ prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice which have at last won world-wide 
recognition in the political sphere.—I am, sir, yours, &c., 
SyDNEY P. TURNBULL. 
Searborough, January 28th, 1919. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE DODECANESE. 


Sir,—The distinguished Athens correspondent of the 
‘* Times,’’ in a communication dated 9th January, and appear- 
ing in the issue of that newspaper for 9th ditto, alludes, in 
terms all to brief, to the truly desperate position to which the 
Dodecanesians find themselves reduced with regard to food. 

For the last eighteen months the existence of the Dodecane- 
sians has been more than precarious. Deaths from hunger are 
in the common order of things. ‘So acute is the shortage of 
bread, and indeed of ali foodstuffs, that the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants are faced with the dilemma either of remaining in their 
isiands to perish by the most agonising form of death, namely, 
starvation, at their own hearths and by the graves of their 
parents and children, or of abandoning what they hold most 
sacred in the world after God—that is to say, their native 
earth. 

Deaths from starvation in the Dodecanese have long since 
run into four figures, but the numbers of the fugitives are to be 
reckoned by the tens of thousands and daily receive serious 
additions. Of these pitiable refugees some are bony, pallid, 
emaciated, exhausted; others, with faces, feet, and hands 
swollen, are unab.e to stand and walk, or, if they succeed in 
pulling themselves up, are attacked with giddiness, acceleration 
of the heart, and faintness. These succumb immediately, or 
soon after attaining the fraternal hospitality of the nearest 
Greek Is:ands, Paros, Naxos, Amorgos, Muconos, and Crete, or 
on reaching Salonica, the Pirgeus, and Athens, where they are 
now gathered to the number of several thousands. 

Famine as a means of depopwating the Dodecanese has 
proved shockingly effective. ‘the Island of Calymnos, for 
example, which some six years ago at the moment of the Italian 
landing contained over 25,000 inhabitants, was found twelve 
mouths back, when a census was taken, to have only some 
14,000. At the last distribution of ration cards two months 
ago, the population of Calymnos had sunk to 8,312. This means 
that in the space of six years Calymnos has been robbed of two- 
thirds of its population, and has lost 17,000 of its islanders, who 
have either fallen victims to hunger and privations, or have fled 
from their homes, destitute, ragged, and exhausted. ‘These are 
the men who were once sea-kings and sea heroes; the naked 
fishers of sponges in the Mediterranean’s deepest waters, who 
but yesterday, in their microscopic craft, barely five yards long, 
affronted the wrath of the elements and perils from the 
monsters of the deep, men of substance, whose uprightness, 
bravery, and magnanimity, caused them to be the Britons of the 
Mediterranean. 

Leros, which at the moment of the Italian occupation 
possessed over 8,000 inhabitants, now has no more than 2,500. 
Symi, with an original population of, approximately, 25,000 
when the Italians landed, was found at the last census to 
contain only 7,000 souls. The course of events has been 
identical, without exception, throughout the remainder of the 
twelve islands, the situation of which is in many respects 
critical. 

How many have perished of starvation in the Dodecanese 
is well known to all the representatives of the Allies in Athens. 
They have the list of their full names, age, profession, and date 
of decease. Equally well known to the Ailied representatives is 
the precise number of Dodecanesian refugees, hunted from 
their islands, to which a rigorous prohibition prevents them 
returning. They are acquainted with the name, age, 
profession of each individual exile, the date of his expulsion or 
departure from the Dodecanese, his present abode, with street 
and street number, all of which particulars are susceptible of 
immediate, easy, and accurate control. 

We shall be grateful, indeed, if you will consent to raise 
your powerful voice on behalf of the liberation of the birthplace 
of Herodotus, Hippocrates, St. John the Divine, Praxagoras, 
Pherecydes, &c., which finds itself now reduced to these dire 
straits.—Yours &c., 

Dr. SKEVOSs TERROS. 

Burlington Chambers, 18-19, Old Burlington Street, W. 1. 

18th January, 1919. 
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In December 1916 ‘‘ The Nation” offered a series of Prizes for 
Essays on 


‘The idea of public right as the governing 
idea of European politics . . . . how 
can it be translated into concrete terms.” 


Twelve of the Prize Essays have now been published in volume 
form with an introduction by 


The Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH 


and will be on sale at all Booksellers, etc., on Tuesday next, 
llth February. 


Price 8/6 net. 





All interested in the League of Nations should read these contributions 
to the question of the hour. 


Published by 


GEORGE ALLEN G&G UNWIN, LTD. 
Ruskin House, 40, Museum Street, W.C.1. 
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THE RIGHTS OF NATURALIZED SUBJECTS. 


S1r,—The following new bye-law of the Liverpool Cotton 
Association may interest you :— 


“A Member desiring to employ or to continue to employ in 
his business in the U.K. any person who is not the child of 
natural born British or Allied subjects must apply to the Directors 
for permission to do so. The application shall be granted if a 
vote in favor of registration be given by three-fourths of the 
Directors present and voting. A register shall be kept by the 
Association of all such employees for whom permission has been 
granted, showing at the same time the firms by whom they are 
employed. The registration shall be for one year only, and must 
be applied for annually, and the Directors shall have the like 
rights of refusing such registration upon an application for 
renewal, as they have upon an original application, 

“If any member lodge an objection against an employee 
registered under this rule, the Directors shall be entitled to give 
notice to any member affected, requiring him tw appear before 
them, and if, after investigation, the Directors think fit, they shall 
be entitled by a three-fourths majority of the Directors present 
and voting to cancel the registration of the employee affected. 

“Any Member having an employee who ought to be registered 
under this rule, but who is not so registered, shall be deemed to 
have contravened this rule.” 


Does not this infringe the laws of this country in the case 
of naturalized British subjects of enemy and neutral origin, 
as well as their British-born sons, and international law as 
regards neutrals, &c.?—Yours, &c., - 





THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 


S1r,—The good news has just reached Paris that Secretary 
Baker, acting during the President’s absence, has released 
from prison one hundred Conscientious Objectors who had 
been sentenced to terms ranging up to thirty-five years. Some 
of these men are the Absolutists who have been subjected to 
such barbarous cruelties and medieval tortures in Forts Riley, 
Leavenworth, and Jay. You will also be interested to learn 
that Secretary Baker has punished two of the torturers, having 
dismissed from the Army on December 2st last a major and a 
captain, for ‘‘ undue severity ’’ Finally, as a result, in part, 
of these monstrous sentences, the New York ‘ World”’ has 
started a campaign against the whole American Court-martial 
system, than which none could be worse or more deliberately 
calculated to produce injustice. 

An American is naturally slow even to express a wish in 
regard to conditions in England, but I wonder if I may not be 
pardoned for saying how earnestly I hope that the English 
military authorities will follow the example set by Secretary 
Baker? Perhaps I am biassed by the men I personally know 
who are, or have been, in prison in England, but I have a 
strong feeling that no nation can afford to have men of this 
type in prison for conscience’ sake. I know that there are 
many Americans who would receive with joy the news of similar 
releases in your country.—Yours, &c., 

OswALD GARRISON VILLARD. 

Paris, 29th January, 1919. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF HUMANITY. 


S1r,—The following passage from Renan’s ‘‘ Apostles” 
seems to me to be worth recalling in view of our hope for a 
League of Nations, and also im relation to the questions raised 
in Mr. Cannell’s very interesting letter :— 

“Humanity is a varying, changeable tiing at the mercy of 
contradictory desires. Great is Country; its saints are the heroes 
of Marathon, of Thermopyle, of Valmy, and of Fleurns. Country, 
however, is not everything here below. One is man and Son of 
God before being Frenchman or German. The Kingdom of God. 
eternal dream which will never be torn from the heart of man, is 
a protest against a too exclusive patriotism. The thought of an 
organization of humanity, in view of its greatest happiness and its 
moral amelioration, is Christian and legitimate. The State knows 
but one thing—how to organize egotism. . .. That is not 
sufficient. Governments which have started with the belief that 
man is swayed only by his instincts of cupidity, ere deceived. 
Devotion is as natural as egotism to the man of a noble race, and 
the organization of devotion is religion.” 

—Yours, &c., 

Sutton. 


Cuas. WRIGHT. 


“ANY SOLDIER TO HIS SON.” 


S1r,—We have only just received your issue of December 
14th, are delighted at reading Footslogger’s appreciation of 
this vivid verse-picture. We, like him and his friends, were 
struck by the solid truth which stands out in every line, ex- 
pressing the real feelings of every man who has ‘‘ been through 
it.” 

We do not ask to know the name of the author, but we do 
eagerly look for more of the works of one who is so gifted with 
the power of expression, and uses it in such a way. 

“* Any Soldier to his Son ’’ has been read’ and re-read, com- 
mitted to memory, and copied out by many.—Yours, &c., 

SOME OF THE 5lst DIVISION. 

B.E.F., France. 

[We have received many such communications.—Ep., THE 
Nation} . . ion : sales 





ARMY HORSES. 


S1r,—All true animal lovers are deeply concerned that our 
Army horses and mules in the West and East are not to be 
brought back to Britain, but are to be sold abroad. 

Without wishing to cast any reflection on other countries, 
one remembers that England, and England only, among all the 
countries of the world has been named the horses’ Paradise, 
If this is to be anything more than a mere flowery sentiment 
without any back to it, let us bring again our faithful and 
useful servants to their Paradise, and not commit the meanness 
of selling them in foreign lands after getting all that we can 
out of them. 

It is regrettable that animals, who have all to lose, and 
little, if anything, to gain by war, should be brought into war 
at all, but if they are made to take part in it surely the least 
we can do is afterwards to bring them back to the land where 
they belong. 

Honor, which touches so-called small things as well as great 
—Britain’s honor—is nearly involved in this matter. Let her 
see to it that her honor be kept bright and shining.—Yours, &c., 

ADA POOLE. 

5, Playfair Mansions, Queen’s Club Gardens, 

West Kensington, W. 14. 





Poetrp. 


MEMORIAL TABLET. 
(Great War.) 

Squire nagged and bullied till I went to fight 

(Under Lord Derby’s scheme). I died in hell— 
(They called it Passchendaele); my wound was slight, 

And I was hobbling back, and then a shell 
Buast slick upon tie duck-boards ; so I tell 

Into the bottomless mud, and lost the light. 


In sermon-time, while Squire is in his pew, 

He gives my gilded name a thoughtful stare ; 
For though low down upon the list, I’m there: 

“In proud and glorious memory ”—that’s my due. 
Two bleeding years I fought for Squire in France, 

And suffered anguish that he’s never guessed ; 
Once I came home on leave; and then went west 

To keep him snug for his inheritance. 

SIEGFRIED Sassoon, 


TRUANT, 


HipeE all your snares, vain town, 
Gilded with cross and crown, 
Lest your foul streams deter 

The day’s new worshipper. 


Break in my heart, O chains, 
Your self-inflicted pains, 

And every shackle fall 

From me for good and all. 


Let the grey dawn propose 
Conjunction with the rose, 
And tthe blue noon fulfil 
Indolently its will. 


Where the warm vales repeat 
The ecstacy of heat, 

And the slow forest heaves 
In transport all its leaves, 


I can uplift my eyes 
To th’ enduring paradise, 
And cast white flames in the air 
Of proud unsecret. prayer. 
A. E. Copparp. 


THE COMMON LOT. 
WHEN youth and summer-time are gone, 
And age puts quiet garlands on, 
And in the speculative eye 
The fires of emulation die, 
But as to-day our time shall be 
Trembling upon eternity, 
While, still inconstant in debate, 
We shall on revelation wait, 
And age, as youth, will daily plan 
The sailing of the caravan. 
_ Jonny Drinkwater 
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The orld of Books. 


THe “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIieHr. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Essays in Romantic Literature.’’ By. George Wyndham. 
(Macmillan. 12s.) ’ 
“A History of the United States.’’ By Cecil Chesterton. 
y/ With an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. (Chatto & 
/ Windus. 6s.) 
\/Germany, 1815-1890.”” Vol III., 1871-1890. By Sir A. W. 
Ward, F.B.A., Litt.D. ambridge University Press. 
A 12s, 6d.) 


vf The Prelude to Bolshevism: The Korniloff Rising.’”’ By 


A. F. Kerensky. (Fisher Unwin. 16s.) 

*‘Sorrows of War.’’ Poems. By Louis Golding. (Methuen. 
5s.) 

“The Life of the Grasshopper.”’ By J. H. Fabre. Translated 
by A. Teixeira de Mattos. (Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


“International War: Its Causes and Cure.” By Dr. Oscar T. ° 


Crosby. (Macmillan. 12s.) 
‘*Midas & Son.” A Novel. By Stephen McKenna. (Methuen. 
8s.) 
* * % 
“Tr all mankind minus one,” wrote the prediluvian Mill, 


“were of one opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opin‘on, mankind would be no more justified in 
silencing that one person, than he, if he had the power, 
would be justified in silencing mankind.”’ 
There has lately been published a book called “ The Diary 
of a Dead Officer,” the hero and victim of the story being a 
young Balliol scholar, who enlisted and was killed in 1916. 
The account goes that a German bullet was responsible, but 
that could not have been, for Arthur Graeme West was dead 
already ; he had the tragic destiny of being a “ minus one.” 


* * . 


A younG man, who between the years of 1914 and 1918 
demanded happiness as a right, positively without so much 
as a by-your-leave of the State, must have been a 
pervert and an atheist. Poor West only got so far 
as the despair of Ecclesiastes, in whose doctrine he found 
a “great attractiveness and mournful pleasure.” Partly, 
too, he used to hypnotize himself, and by living in a kind of 
dream-state he managed to endure the violation of his 
sensibilities by the futile brutishness of war and the 
loss of his natural ingrained, personal independence. 
Here again, only two years ago, the old drama 
between Henry V. and Falstaff, between authority 
and its mob-mind, and the free human spirit, was once more 
put upon the stage of life. It is rarely that that drama is 
acted before an audience, for either the characters are so 
modified and the events so altered that we do not recognize 
the old drama in the new play, or it is only rehearsed behind 
closed curtains. Partly, too, the love of his friends saved 
him from going further than into the suburbs of the 
City of Dreadful Night :—“ I have never loved my friends so 
much, nor rejoiced so deeply in the assurance of their love for 
me, as I havo done during the last few weeks before 
coming out here.’’ I have no intention of fixing 
this ill-starred castaway upon the rocky throne of 
Prometheus: far be it from any of us either to condemn or 
appraise him. But let his example warn us that we cannot 
pretend that the steam-roller is a chariot of fire. 


7 * * 


“TI Know,” cries Helen Schlegel, in ‘“‘ Howard’s End,”’ “I 
know that personal relations are the real life, for ever and 
ever.’’ But nobody reads “ Howard’s End,” not because it 
is too much of a mouthful for the Man-in-the-Street, nor 
because he would not like it, but because nobody has told 
him it is the thing to like. Democracy has become an end 
in itself ; it.is good because it is called “ democracy,” because, 
in other words, it has surrendered individual choice, initia- 
tive, and responsibility. The characteristic of a herd 
is. to have no characteristics ; its hel] is difference, and the 





Gog and Magog of that hell are to be called (quite in the 
Bunyan manner) Live and Let Live. The herd-instinct 
regards another remark of Mill’s:— 


‘* Mankind are greater gainers by suffering each other 
to live as seems good to themselves, than by compelling 
each to live as seems good to the rest—’”’ 

as the sin against their Holy Ghost. King James I., as we 
all know, was a professor in demonology, and he relates with 
unction and as an example of divine patriotism how a mob 
went forth and destroyed three old women who kept cats. 
One wonders whether those good dames were not really the 
first, second, and third persons singular. I, Thou, and He; 
what better Trinity is there is this world? There is a good 
tale of George III., related in Fanny Burney’s “Diary and 
Letters.” The great man was asked his opinion of 
Shakespeare : — 

““* Was there ever,’ cried he, ‘such stuff as great part 
of Shakespeare? only one must not say so! But what think 
you?—What?—Is there not sad stuff? What?—what?’” 

George III. was not, of course, criticizing Shakespeare, but 
people who, like Matthew Arnold, say: ‘‘ Others abide our 
question: thou art free”; he was not even criticizing people 
like Arnold, but people who accepted Shakespeare without 
liking him. This dull George III. was actually (true, in a 
circuitous fashion’ declaring for minorites as against 
majorities. 
- * - 


I am not expert enough to understand philosophy, but I 
can grasp the following extracts from William James’s 
“Principles of Psychology ’’ :— 

** The world we feel and live in will be that which our 
ancestors and we, by slowly cumulative strokes of choice, 
have extricated out of this, like sculptors, by simply 
rejecting certain portions of the given stuff.’ 

And :— 

‘Conscious selection creates the known world in 
precisely the same sense in which natural selection creates 
the species. Each of us literally chooses, by his way of 
attending on things, what sort of a universe he shall appear 
to himself to inhabit.” 

But when we do not so choose, the sort of universe which 
we appear to inhabit (it will be but a thin consolation to put 
it away from us as appearance) is chosen for us by others 
and we have to accept it whether we will or no. The 
curious thing is that we not only accept it but are highly 
indignant and mortified if any of the “minus ones’”’ point 
out to us (generally by their martyrdom) that the sort of 
universe that has been imposed upon us because we would 
not take the trouble to choose it for ourselves, is not fit to 
inhabit I am reminded of a dry comment by old Lecky 
in that grand history of his: 

“They (the pietists and conventionalists) at last 
succeeded in persuading themselves that their Divinity 


would be extremely offended if they hesitated to ascribe to 
him the attributes of a fiend.” 


* * * 


THE obverse and complement then of the herd-instinct 
is not only authority, but a bad and irresponsible one. Woe 
unto ye, Pharisees! Woe unto ye, who accepted them and 
were used by them! But especially and most of all woe 
unto ye who refused them and testified against them! 
Literature is indeed in spirit and in essence a thing of joy, 
because of its perception and capture of the undying spirit 
of life. Yet, in reality, it is more often melancholy, and I 
think we can reconcile these seeming contrasts by reflecting 
that the sadness of the genius is because he cannot reconcile 
the world as he sees it ‘‘in spirit and in truth’? with the 
world as it actually has been made. Thus, if the 
appeal of literature is usually a complex one— 
complex because it .embraces these contraries—yet some 
of us may take comfort that literature itself by 
its very nature (not merely by the records of its Shelleys, 
and its Blakes and its Brownings) takes its stand by the 
side of the martyrs of choice, of the personal element. And 
if it is to live in the future, it will be by perceiving and 
declaring the truth that if man is a social animal, he is not 
the gregarious creature that centuries of misrule have tried 
to make him, ‘ ' 


J. M., 
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PE@ BRADLEY 


t Sole Proprietor H.Dennis Brodicy 
Civil, Military & Naval Jators. 


GOING UP 


H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


HE mercurial temperament is weary of the dark 

and dismal problems of life. The mood of to-day 
is for lighter things. 

We are tired of drama, nauseated with tragedy, and 
yearn for the comedy and phantasy of Life. The world 
wants to dance again! 

Every man one meets in this West End of ours has 
one question and one desire: ‘‘ Where shall we dine?” 
.. . “ Where shall we dance.” For years he has faced 
death, now he claims the right to face life. ‘To hell 
with curfew! ’”’—expresses his sentiments. And having 
had his days of hell, it is certainly curfew’s turn now. 

And having done the job and won the War, it would 
be splendid if we could welcome lim back and offer him 
the privilege of a quite good dinner at—say—7/6, a bottle 
of Pommery 1906 at 16/6, and a Corona at half-a-crown. 
But Pommery is 42/-, and the prices of all things are in 
\ the air, and are always “ Going Up.” 

The prices of men’s clothes have practically doubled 
for the best materials the price is almost prohibitive. 
Personally, I hate having to charge the present prices, 
but with the cost of material and labour and production 
it is unavoidable. 

This, at least, I can assert, the House of Pope & Bradley 
is working on a lower nett profit now than before the 
war. In other countries the price of lounge suits is from 
£40 to £50, 

Without posing as altruistic this House clings to the 
remnants of commercial morality, and in a world of 
brigands is endeavoviing to avoid the fashionable 
standard of robbery. ¢ 

At the moment the following represent the minimum 
charges which are qucted on stocks bought at a con- 
siderably lower price than the current market rate. 


bad R ° - ” Tweed Lounge Suits from £8 18s. 5d.; Dinner Suits 
Cupid 272 Che Zbscenoant oo = ay Dress Suits from £16 16s.; Overcoats 
rom Ss. 
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TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY 


14 OLD BOND STREET, W.@ 


11:15 SOUTHAMPTON ROW. wc 


een 
——— —— ———— 


** The Political Structure of Guild Society.” 


G. D. H. COLE. Mar. 27. KEEPS THE COLD OUT. 


Admission 1s. Course Ticket (Reserved) 5s. 


Tickets obtainable from Secre- In this cold weather you must 
tary, National Guilds League, 


have somethi ke 
Ss Sjuda street, WC” (NATIONAL GUILDS or | writin Ace i 
{ ‘RECONSTRUCTION’? | Elect Cocoa taken first thing 
in the morning will give you 
a lasting feeling of vigour 


‘De Reszke’ and warmth. . 
encom — Rowntrees 


agree in describing the “ De Reszke”’ American 
as a cigarette of superb quality. The following ELECT- Cocoa 
are but a small selection of the many opinions ’ 

given; others may be seen in other “‘ De Reszke” 
advertisements :— 


Sir Charles Santley writes :—‘“I find the ‘De 


; Reszke’ American Cigarettes excellent. I have 

| many friends to whom I will recommend them.” 

| Horace Annesley Vachell, Esq., writes :—‘‘ Very 

j many thanks for the ‘De Reszke’ American 

Cigarettes, which I find quite exceHent. I have 

; smoked your cigarettes for many years.” 

i Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and 

: Overseas, also Tobacconists and Stores i 
































FOUR LECTURES 


will be delivered in the Kinasway HALL, Kinasway, W.C., 
at 8 p.m. on Thursdays, as follows :— 


“National Guilds and the Whitley Report.” 


PETER DOIG. Feb. 13. 
“Unemployment and National Guilds.” pg 
Major H. J. GILLESPIE, D.S.O. Feb. 27. MENT_4 
‘“* National'sation and State Control.”’ 
W. MELLOR. Mar. 13. 
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Reviews. 


INTELLECTUAL GUIDANCE FOR THE MASSES. 


“Democracy at the Crossways: A Study in Politics and 
History, with Special Reference to Great Britain.” By 
F. J. C. HeARNSHAW, MA, LL.D. (Macmillan. 15s. net.) 


Tus book, we are told in the preface, was intended to be of 
service “ above all to the new electorate prior to its fateful 
first entry into the polling-booth.” | With unaccountable 
insouciance, the election was precipitated before the masses 
had had time to assimilate Professor Hearnshaw’s teaching, 
but we hope it was some consolation to him to find that 
they, nevertheless, voted as he would have bidden them. 
The author’s main conclusions are set forth at the outset, 
“in the interests of reviewers and other busy people who 
may not have time or inclination to read anything beyond 
a preface.” In spite of this kindly thought, the present 
reviewer has read further, and has learnt much by so doing. 


If he may venture on a summary of his own, he would set 


forth the learned professor’s doctrines as follows: 

The war, as we have been repeatedly assured, was a war 
for democracy. Therefore democracy must be a good thing. 
But this is only to be understood of true democracy, which 
must not for a moment be confounded with the extrava- 
gances of the Labor Party or the even more dangerous errors 
of Socialists, Syndicalists, and Anarchists. True demo- 
cracy demands the two-party system ; it is incompatible with 
the Continental system of groups, and with the existence of 
sectional parties such as the Irish. True democracy was 
gradually perfected in this country from the earliest times 
down to the year 1906. In that year, however, it was shaken 
to its foundations by the Trades Disputes Act, which 
“struck a mortal blow at industrial democracy,’’ and was 
“immediately and incaleulably disastrous both for the 
country at large and for the trade unions themselves.”” From 
this seed has sprung a whole crop of evils, each one 
a departure from true democracy, a return to which is 
ardently to be desired. But, alas, “of this return to true 
democracy there are at present but few signs.” 

Among other evils springing from this source, the author 
mentions the coal strike of 1911 and the railway strike of the 
same year, which “ were Syndicalist rebellions, and ought to 
have been broken,’’ the “ police mutiny ” of August,1918, which 
“marks the abandonment of reason for vidlence,’’ since “a 
police force which is a trade union affiliated to the Labor 
Party is worse than useless to the community,” being, in 
fact, “a death trap”; and that “greatest and most fatal 
betrayal,” the yielding to the South Wales miners in their 
strike of 1915. Such painful reflections lead Professor 
Hearnshaw, writing while the Germans were still undefeated, 
to exclaim: “Even the Germanic peril begins to pale in 
comparison with the red spectre of the class-war”’ (p. 286). 
Everywhere he sees a diminishing respect for the law. 
“Any numerous and well-organised body of men or women, 
e.g., Sinn Feiners, shop stewards, female suffragists, con- 
scientious objectors, can defy the law with impunity”’ 
(p. 66). A careless reader might think the word “impunity ” 
too strong, in view of the fact that among the classes named 
many hundreds have suffered two years or more of imprison- 
ment with hard labor, a large number have had their health 
permanently broken by forcible feeding and punishment cells, 
and not a few have suffered the death-penalty. But, doubt- 
less, the author’s phrase is intended to imply that, for 
dastardly malefactors of this sort, anything short of the 
rack and. the stake 1s such clemency‘ that it cannot be 
regarded as punishment; and, thus interpreted, his state- 
ment is one with which all right-thinking people must agree. 

On Socialism, Syndicalism, and Anarchism, the eminent 
historian writes as one having authority, and not as the 
Scribes. and Pharisees. Mr. Wells, Madame Montessori, 
Mr. Edmond Holmes, and many others, come under the lash. 
Mr. Henderson, we learn, is still held in the fetters of the 
I.L.P.: “he has merely invited miscellaneous sectionalists 
(mainly women and clergymen) to join the old separatist 
group.” The Fabians (including Mr. and Mrs. Webb) .are 
“amiable idealists.” Mr. G. D. H. Cole “and other mis- 
guided ideologues,” “have used harsh words of the Collec- 
tivists; they have given them the choice between being 





called knaves and being called fools. For themselves there 
is no such choice; they are both.’’ How refreshing is the 
large urbanity and ample philosophic purview of the truly 
erudite after the dust and heat of the market place! Mr. 
Cole admits that his new social philosophy is not yet fully 
worked out. “This is true,” says Professor Hearnshaw. 
“Tt is equally true that it never will be worked out, except 
in the University of Bedlam.” 

But there are lower depths even than Mr. Cole. “Of 
all the tyrannies which this earth has known, the Syndicalist 
tyranny is one of the grossest, most cruel, and least intelli- 
gent.” Syndicalism is a “mad and wicked superstition.” 
The Bolsheviks, we are told, are Syndicalists. We 
seem to have heard that they themselves profess to be 
Marxian Socialists, but that, no doubt, is only their 
cunning.* 

In the section on anarchism, the Conscientious Objectors 
are discussed, though most of them, with a cunning similar 
to that of the Bolsheviks, vehemently repudiate the charge 
of being anarchists. The amiable publicist comes to the 
genial conclusion that “it was, and is, wrong that any 
exemptions whatever should be allowed.” In discussing the 
bomb-throwing type of anarchist, he is led to employ an 
argument which, however excellent in its intention, seems 
hardly compatible with that patriotic support of the war 
which his other utterances have led us to expect. “Is the 
sovereignity of the individual,”’ he asks, “to be established 
by dynamite, the reign of natural law to be ushered in by 
high explosives, the régime of boundless liberty to he 
inaugurated by means of a tyranny of terror?’”’ These are 
the very questions which were asked concerning the late 
war for freedom by the Conscientious Objectors, and we are 
sorry to see the professor giving argumentative support to 
the contentions of those misguided fanatics. 

Instances of the author’s immense learning abound, but 
only two can be mentioned here. (1) The laissez-faire school, 
we are told, left “the capitalist unaided in his struggle to 
maintain decent conditions of labor.” It is clear that only 
very wide reading could have revealed this struggle, which 
is not evident to a superficial study of the period in question. 
Unfortunately, no references are given, so that the reader’s 
ignorance is left unenlightened. (2) “There is,” we are told, 
“in a large multitude such a general cancellation of surds 
that roughly § = 73.”’ Being unable to understand this 
sentence, we consulted a friend who has made a special study 
of the theory of aggregates, but we found to our regret that 
its profundity rendered it unintelligible even to him. 

On one point the Professor shows, we fear, somewhat 
less prudence than is to be desired. In setting forth the 
grounds for a League of Nations, he urges that all the 
nations in the League must be free, in the sense of enjoying 
true democracy. Germuany, he tells us, is to be allowed to 
join the League when she accepts the principles of the 
League and adopts the form of government which it is to 
favour. This was written while the Kaiser still seemed 
firmly seated on his throne. But we can now see that it was 
unwise to mention definite conditions for the admission of 
Germany, since, now that the conditions have been fulfilled, 
a new pretext is given to those misguided persons who con- 
tend that Germany should be admitted as soon as peace is 
concluded. 

It is with great reluctance that we feel compelled to 
signalise a few faults of taste in an otherwise most useful 
work. There are two disrespectful allusions to “ ninepence 
for fourpence,’’ which we think should have been expunged 
in view of the Prime Minister’s subsequent services to the 
cause of “true democracy.” In one place there is an allusion 
to “our Teutonic ancestors,” a phrase which seems calcu- 
lated te give pain to those whose energies have been engaged 
in opening our eyes to the enormities of the Hun. Worse 
still, we find the statement that “in few countries with 
representative institutions has political corruption touched 
lower depths than in France during certain periods of the 
third Republic.” We hope that out of respect for Marshal 
Foch this sentence will be omitted from subsequent editions. 

It would not be fair to end without mentioning that, 
in spite of all grounds for apprehension, there is a brighter 
side to the picture. Professor Hearnshaw is not without 








* Professor Hearnshaw, on the strength of an obiter dictum of 
Sorel (not a very safe guide), repeatedly speaks of Syndicalism as 
“Bergsonian,” thereby doing an injustice, no doubt unintentially, 
to one of the most patriotic and least revolutionary of French citizens 
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.-.. has made certain 
great men what they are!” 


According to the press-reports this was 
said by a leading K.C. in a recent case in 
Mr. Justice Darling’s Court. (N.B.—The 
above is not his portrait.) 


Thereis many a true word spoken in forensic 
jest, and it is certainly true that Sanatogen has 
made thousands of people what they are—so far 
as improved health and energy are concerned. 


“It has made a new man of me, both physically 
and mentally,” writes Mr. Harry de Windt; 
and Lieutenant Whitfield (R.G.A.) writes, “I 
feel that I owe my present healthy condition 
solely to Sanatogen.” 


And remember that Sanatogen is not a new 
untried preparation. “1 believe that I was one 
of the first to recognise its value as a nerve 
food ”’ writes Sir Edward Marshall Hall, “and 
I still believe it to be, in its effects, the best on 
the market.” 


Test Sanatogen’s effects for yourself. 
Bay a 5/9 tin at your chemist’s to-day. 
Supplies are now almost normal, so write 
to us if you have any difficulty in obtain- 


ing it. 
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Free copies of these Reports can be 
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hope. His hope is largely derived from that “new, able, 
and admirable Labor paper,” the “British Citizen and 
Empire Worker,’’ which he reads week by week. The 
General Election also must have cheered him. He men- 
tions among the weaknesses of the democracy its proneness 
to be led away by such cries as “self-determination,” “ con- 
scription of wealth,” “no annexations and no indemnities.” 
It was not these, but the far more virile and intellectual 
cries of “Hang tthe Kaiser!’’ and “Out with the Hun!” 
that moved men and women in the recent contest. It is 
true that we cannot rely on hate to last for ever; the day 
may come when wage-earners will remember their own in- 
terests rather than the punishment of similar wage-earners 
abroad. But meanwhile let us make the most of the moment. 
The Professor has told us whom to hate, and for us of the 
ignorant multitude it must be wise to follow his enlightened 
and liberal advice. 





“FROM THE EARTH THOU SPRINGEST.”’ 


“The Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne.” Edited 
by EpmMuND Gossz and THomas J. WISE. Two vols. 
(Heinemann. 2ls. net.) 


As soon as you open the first of these volumes you find from 
Mr. Gosse’s Introduction that they make public no more 
than “what will probably remain a very considerable 
portion of Swinburne’s Correspondence.” Letter-writing 
was one of those practical activities from which he shrank ; 
he would not put his correspondence into commission (it was 
“Watts ’ who loaded the later letters with complacent 
expressions of agreement with the poet); ‘more than one 
group of letters’ is as yet withheld from the general public ; 
a precious bundle of letters written to Mr. Gosse between 
1871 and 1873 has been lost since 1874; and many discreet 
recipients of the confidences of Swinburne’s prime have no 
doubt respected the point of view which emerges in a letter 
of 1873 on his quarrel with the publisher Hotten :— 
“Neither Hotten, nor for that matter, any man alive, 
has in his possession anything from my hand for which I 
need feel shame, or serious regret, or apprehension, even 
should it be exposed to public view; but without any such 
cause for fear or shame, we may all agree that we shrink, 
and that reasonably, from the notion that all our private 
papers, ‘thrown off in moments of chaff or Rabelaisian 
exchange of burlesque correspondence between friends who 
understand the fun, and have the watchword, as it were, 
under which a jest passes and circulates im the right 
quarter, should ever be liable to the inspection of common 
or unfriendly eyes.” 
How admirably this expresses the duty of the editor who 
turns on to the Collected Works the fierce light of a great 
poet’s own views of the Works, and of incidental problems 
such as Art, Life, and Morality. What humility it should 
teach the critics, who can only pass to understanding of 
the Works if they, too, “have the watchword.’’ Mr. Gosse 
and Mr. Wise have done their part with exemplary tact and 
generosity. They have not minimized the pre-Putney 
Swinburne, or tried to give us a Keats who never knew 
Fanny Brawne. The Letters must be read, of course, with 
Mr. Gosse’s Life. Both will lead men back to the poetry ; 
and Lives and Letters of Poets should be no more than 
means to this single end. 

It has been said that there is no man Swinburne of 
whom a definite concept can be formed, but two halves of 
a man—an erratic, erotic youth of genius who wrote great 
poetry and scandalized the town; a deaf old antiquary put 
on permanent rations of beer, who mumbled over perambu- 
lators on a common, re-wrote his own works with the 
monotonous iteration of the waves of the sea which they 
celebrated, and “seldom refrained for any length of time 
from an allusion to ‘Arden of Faversham’ or some such 
tragic drama.” 

Biographers may, like butchers, be driven to these 
feats of anatomy. But criticism must be more philosophic, 
and must fix the gaze upon what is significant and stable 
in the man, because these elements alone are of value in 
the estimation of whatever work of his will outlast his life, 
his quarrels, his infirmities. 

He was born, then, in the year of Queen Victoria’s 
accession to the Throne, “all but dead and certainly not 
expected to live an hour.” Compounded of weakness and 





strength, he could swim from his earliest years, and could 
lay the foundations of a specialist’s knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan drama as a child at Eton. He was rich enough to 
be, as he chose, a poet and nothing else. He came to 
Oxford in time to touch a coruscating circle whose brilliance 
was to last; and there met Morris, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, 
and Madox Brown in that winter of 1857 which is memor- 
able for the tragic farce of the Union frescoes. They talked 
of beautiful women like Miss Jane Burden as “stunners” 
they called adventures “larks”; “tin”? was the currency 
of the hour; and Swinburne managed to impress his land- 
lady with a peculiar aversion from Balliol men, while 
retaining the friendship of Jowett, on whose solid chairs he 
would perch and quiver and shake out the brilliant plumage 
of the prose which he never learnt to keep under control. 

All his preferences and incapacities have a unity of 
their own. At twenty-seven he calls the theory of Trans- 
migration “a very probable article of Faith’? :— 

‘“‘T certainly do not remember having been another man 
before my birth into this present life, but I have often felt 
that I have been once upon a time a cat, and worried by 
a dog. I cannot se» a cat withov* car-ssing it, or a dog, 
without feeling its fangs im my flauks.’ 

At thirty-seven he explains to Lord Morley that there must 
be no compromise about the seasons :— 

‘‘As for the sun’s heat, I ‘bask in it, swimming or 
sitting; it is never too hot for me in summer, and seldom 
too cold in winter; what I hate is the autumnal halfway 
house, brumeux et swicidal.”’ 

At forty-one he quails before the prospect of crossing to 
France alone :— 

“Tt is simply that even in robust health solitary 
travelling with all its attendant worries and bewilderments 
(which are nothing when divided), always brings on with 
me something like a mild fit of hypochondria.”’ 

In his longest and most formal statement of his ancestry, 
growth, predilections, and opinions (February, 1875) he 
alludes to his “ life-long fondness ”’ for babies and old lions 
like Landor, Hugo, Mazzini, and Trelawny. 

Nourished in the great traditions of lost causes and of 
the triumphant age of English poetry, he was unconscious, 
at least as much as defiant, of the public whose mimic 
thunders drove his publisher to earth on the appearance, of 
“ Poems and Ballads.” He may have be :ieved that England 
would pay something more than lip-service to the principles 
of Mill: 

“Ever since his ‘ Liberty’ came out, it has been the 
text-book of my creed as to public morals and _ political 
faith.” 

Pugnacity and puzzlement succeed each other as he contem- 
plates the book’s reception :— 

‘“‘ Messrs. Moxon and Co. tried to swamp my book by 
withdrawing it from circulation when the storm of warm 
water began to seethe and rage in the British tea-ketile, 
trusting that in British eyes their fraudulent breach of 
contract would be justified by the plea of virtuous abhor- 
rence. Of course, I withdrew all my books from their 
hands, and declined any further dealings with such a den 
of thieves. Consequently these dén’ ens of the Cities of 
the Plain, whose fathers somehow esc: ed with Lot and his 
respectable family ... .” 

‘*T can only lay to heart the words of Shakespeare— 
even he never uttered any truer—‘ B thou as pure as ice, 
‘as chaste as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.’ And I 
cannot, as Hamlet advises, betake myself ‘to a nunnery.’ ”’ 

‘*Give these people an inch and they take 10,000,000 
ells: give the dog Humbug or the bitch Morality a bone, 
and it claims the whole carcase.”’ 
Swinburne in middle age was astonished that the com- 

mercial libraries did not push Cyril Tourneur upon the 
suave inhabitants of Du Maurier’s Kensington :— 

“*T do think,’ he exclaims to Churton Collins, ‘the 
neglect of that superb genius, when so adequately presented 
and introduced to the notice of readers, is the -grossest 
instanee of general stupidity and torpor in literary taste 
and English scholarship that I ever witnessed.’ ”’ 

He gave to the practice of composition the utter devotion of 
an eremite, and examined his literary professions with the 
rigor of a prelate. In the ecstasy of initiation he wrote 
“ Atalanta in Calydon” and “ Dolores ’’ :— 

‘*T never enjoyed anything more in my life than the 
composition of this poem, which, though a work done by 
intervals, was very rapid and pleasant. Allowing for a few 
after insertions, two or three in all, from p. 66 to 83 (as far 
as the chorus) was the work of two afternoons, and from 
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untaxed interest. 
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p. 83 to the end was the work of two other afternoons: so 
you will understand that I enjoyed my work. 

‘‘IT have added yet four more jets of boiling and 
gushing infamy to the perennial and poisonous fountain of 

* Dolores.” O mon ami. 

“*I perceive this one (the metre of ‘ Memorial Verses 
on the death of Theophile Gautier’) to have a tendency to 
the dulcet and luscious form of verbosity which has to be 
guarded against, lest the poem lose its foothold and be 
swept off its legs, sense and all, down a flood of effeminate 
and monotonous ‘music, or lost and split (sic) in a maze of 
what I call draggle-tailed melody. 

**T confess that I take a delight in the metrical forms 
of any language of which I know anything whatever, simply 
for the metre’s sake, as a new musical instrument ; and as 
soon as I can I am tempted to try my hand or my voice at 
a new mode of verse, like a child trying to sing before it 
can speak plain.” 

More than half a century has passed since he put in hand 
“a scheme of mixed verse and prose—a sort of étude a la 
Balzac plus the poetry—which I flatter myself will be more 
offensive and objectionable to Britannia than anything I 
have yet done.’”’ It 1s less than ten years since the pulpit 
of Canterbury Cathedral was made the platform of an attack 
upon the dead poet by a privileged person, who said, “ He 
did not judge of the man. Far be it from him to do so.” 





TWO MISCELLANIES. 


“Twelve Poets: A Miscellany of New Verse.” (Selwyn & 
Blount. 5s. net.) 


‘* King’s Verse: Poems of a New Poetry Bociety. ” (Erskine 
Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net.) 


We are far from looking chilly upon the twentieth-century 
inclination of the poets towards a group feeling. It has 
obvious practical advantages. Promising young poets who 
cannot afford to publish a book of verse at their own expense 
have a better chance of showing their wares in company 
with others who have won a small allotment upon public 
interest; the excessive egoism forced more or less upon 
writers by the predatory and competitive conditions of 
modern life is checked by an adjustment of claims which grants 
to each poet his place and to none an encroachment upon 
those of others, and, on the other side, it is much more agree- 
able both to critic and public to handle a book where they 
are more likely to find excellence and variety than under the 
conditions which put forth a hundred or so poems of which 
two or three may partly compensate for the time frittered 
away upon the rest. On the other hand, the miscellany 
habit is liable to certain abuses, of which organized céterie- 
worship, sectionalism, and patronage are the most tempting. 
The “Imagist” group was little more than an adventure 
imposed upon the public by the collective strength of its 
extravagant self-esteem, and which, as is now sufficiently 
evident, made so transitory an impression upon the short 
memories of our distracted day that its real experimental 
services towards loosening and liqueiying the metrical forms 
of English poetry have been rather frustrated than advanced. 
Miscellanies, again, have been tar too narrowly defined—so 
narrowly as to seem like litile private businesses engaged in 
rivalry and exclusion against other little businesses; and 
critics of a broad conception of the interplay of forces 
governing both life and art, have, not unnaturally, repu- 
diated them in disgust. Indeed, in spite of the undoubted 
opportunity which the miscellany affords in fostering obscure 
poetic talent, it is debatable whether these collections can 
exert their full weight upon the age and even whether they 
do not sometimes obstruct the full current of poetic speech. 

“Twelve Poets” is a very interesting miscellany, 
though, like so many others, it bears clearly enough 
the group superscription upon it. Close examination reveals 
what, if it could be worked out, might be a more desirable 
collective tendency. Edward Thomas, Mr. W. J. Turner 
(whose single poem is not quite so boldly imaginative as are 
some poems he has given us in the past), Mr. De la Mare 
(who has a delightful nartative poem on _ tradi- 
tional lines—yet not less but more original through the 
felicity of form into which the poet’s fresh and melodious 
poetic personality perfectly loses to find itself), Mr. Davies 
and Mr. Locke Ellis are all strongly differentiated from one 
another. In Mr. Ellis, indeed, we seem to catch—which is 
it, a survival, a reincarnation ?—of the quite peculiar music, 
so to speak, of thought, which has only once blossomed to 
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full expression in English poetry (in the seventeenth century 
metaphysical lyric) and has, to our mind, been only oncé 
recovered (in Christina Rossetti). Mr. Ellis moves us to 
the recollection of that old, fragrant, magical-melancholy 
cadence :— 

“Go, nor acquaint the rose 

Nor beauty’s household with that grief of thine. 

Stand not in wait with those 

Who with their knocking trouble the divine.’’ 
Mr. Davies, too, is his old self, especially in the poem 
“When Leaves Begin,” a beautiful example of his special 
power of evoking clear, rapturous, concrete imagery in due 
concord and euphony. 

But it is Edward Thomas who holds our atten- 
tion most, partly because of his own intrinsic fas- 
cination, chiefly because his work bears upon that of the 
others. There is, in fact, a definite tendency in modern 
poetry towards leaving singing for talking in rhyme, and to 
that movement Thomas contributes by far the subtlest and 
most essential meaning. For through the sinking of his whole 
secret and delicate spirit into the refuge of verse 
he transfigures this talk, as the others hardly do. 
Not that his verse is at all relaxed. It is no more that 
than febrile and he has many a wiry and pregnant phrase 
like: “ When gods were young This wind was old,”’ scattered 
over the body of his work. In poetry, Thomas not only came 
to his own, but made it his own with so joyous a recognition 
that we are not sure he did not actually appropriate a new 
territory and find a new form for poetry, as Henry James 
did for prose. If a reader will lend himself to a poem of 
Thomas, not line by line but word for word, he will find a 
rhythm of language that translates thought and feeling 
not so much into speech as into whispers. It is a shy, a barely 
perceptible rhythm, even to a trained ear, but it is there, 
and an extraordinarily plastic and responsive instrument to 
an individual spirit which did not capture Nature or bruise 
or conquer or rifle her, but surprised her, all unperceived, 
in her nakedness. The song has become talk, but Thomas 
turned it again into music which, like a bird’s song, is not 
to be confined to the orthodox scale, We are not necessarily 
elevating Thomas above the heads of other poets, or, indeed, 
marking out any standard of comparison. It just seems to 
us that sometimes, like Mr. Hudson in prose, he seems to 
murmur with Nature's own wild voice. Hence the other poets, 
contained in this volume—who also talk in rhyme—seem to do 
very little else. Mr. Squire has a _ beautiful and 
impressive poem, called “ The Birds,’’ which, if false to the 
truth of Nature, is true to feeling. A well-known scientist 
incurred a just contempt for declaring that Shelley’s descrip- 
tion of the skylark was inaccurate. But we are not sure that 
it is not the poet’s business to decipher not, indeed, the 
delusive facts, but the more hidden forces of the spirit of 
Nature, and Mr. Squire’s :— 

‘** Each little architect with its ove design, 

Perpetual, fixed and right in stuff and line, 

Each little ministrant who knows one thing, 

One learned rite to celebrate the spring. 

Whatever alters else on sea or shore, 

These are unchanging: man must still explore.’’ 
is not only wrong in fact, but a quite mistaken reading of the 
history, processes, and inner spiritual promptings of natural 
laws. Of the remaining poets, Mr. Freeman’s “ The Ash” is 
a well softened and sustained impression, and Mr. Flower 
has some pleasant renderings from “ Anthologia Hibernia ” 
(ninth to seventeenth centuries). 

“ King’s Verse” is a different undertaking altogether ; 
coming from an academic source and mostly containing the 
work of a group of undergraduates at King’s College, who 

“ have called themselves the ‘Georgian Group.’” The defects 
of such first ventures it undoubtedly has, particularly in self- 
consciousness and in the tendency to write according to 4 
set fashion. Such deliberativeness is apt to end in 


pure decoration. Mr. K. M. King, however, has a pretty 
pastoral touch, and, with a dexterous turn for metre and 
pictorial effects, can make good use of the Arcadian conven- 
tion. Mr. C. H. O. Scaife. again, has breadth, sincerity, 
and eloquence, and promises well. We quote the following 
poem by Miss Charlotte Murray as a well thought out, 
tirmly designed and rendered piece of work :— 
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The Medical Mag. 
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We take this opportunity to state that we are 
supplying our trade customers with as large a 
quantity of cocoa and chocolate as the Govern- 
ment restrictions in raw materials permit, and 
express our regret for any inconvenience the 
public may experience in obtaining supplies. 


CADBURY BROS. Ltd., Bournville. 
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THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 
PARLIAMENTARY AND LITERARY AGENCY AND TYPEWRITING BUREAU 
PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY. 
PRECIS and DOSSIERS of matter on all political subjects and 
NOTES for SPEECHES prepared. STENOGRAPHERS attend 
clients at House of Commons and elsewhere. Further particulars 
on application. 
LITERARY AGENCY. 
AUTHOR'S’ MSS. considered and placed with Editors and Pub- 
lishers. MSS. carefully corrected and arranged for Press. 
LITERARY help and advice given. RESEARCH WORK and 
INDEXING done with scrupulous care. PRECIS prepared. 
PROOFS corrected for Press. ARTICLES syndicated. Estimates 
given for printing and publishing works. 
TYPEWRITING BUREAU. 
MSS. of all natures, REPORTS, Sg URE'’S, LEGAL DOCUMENTS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL matter 
accurately and atiractively typed. Clients may dictate at offices. 
All natures of SECRETARIAL DUTIES performed. BOOKS, 
secondhand and new, &c., obtained for clients. Typed copies 
made of MSS. and BOOKS in British Museum. Typed copies of 
MSS. carefully compared with originals and absolute accuracy 
guaranteed. Estimates given on work being submitted. Fees 
moderate.—Address: The London Secretariat, 2, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Telephone: Regent 1639. 








Inayat Khan at 86, Ladbroke Road, W. (Holland Park Tube 
Station) on the following Sundays and Tuesdays :— 


Sundays at 6 p.m. Tuesdays al 8 p.m. 


Feb. Sth. — “The Desire of Feb. 11th.—‘ Time and Space.” 
Nations.” Feb. 18th.—‘The Law of Con- 
Feb. 16th. — “Mortality and struction and Destructicn.” 
Eternity.” Feb. 25th.—‘ Discipleship.” 
Feb. 23rd. — ‘‘ Man the Seed of March 4th.—‘The Knowledge of 
God.” the Past, the Present, and the 
March 9th.—‘ Inner Guidance.” Future.” : 
norte _ od : ., | March 18th —‘ Law of Heredity.” 
March 16th.—* Spiritual Ecstasy. March 25th.—‘‘ The Law of Cause 
March 23rd. — “The Essence of and Effect.” 
Religion.” April 1st. — “The Opening and 


March 3th.—‘ Prayer.” Closing of Nature.” 
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~The 4th FURROW. 


The February No. begins the 4th volume. 


The PLOUGHSHARE 
A Quaker organ of Social Revolution. 
Some of the principal contents are : 
Basis of Politics (Editorial). (tinides. 
Electoral Misrepresentation, by T. Constan- 
Old and New Diplomacy, by Arthur Finch. 
* Victory without Peace, by a Soldier. 
Six Hours Day, etc., by W: G. Raffe.: 
7/- per annum, post fre 
SEND 7d. STAMPS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 
The ‘‘ PLOUGHSHARE,” 
Graham House, Tudor Street E.C,4. 














THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 





ENTRANCE ‘SCHOLARSHIPS, UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTSHIPS, AND SPECIAL GRANTS. 
SESSION 1918-1919. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLAR'SHIPS, to the value of about £4,140, with 
free tuition in certain cases in addition, will be offered for competi- 
tion during the present session. 

University Studentships, open to Candidates of limitel means, 
will be awarded on the results of the ee Examination. 
Candidates must be previously approved by the Senate 

SPECIAL GRANTS.—Application may be made for grants from 
funds provided | the City of Liverpool, the Borough of Bootle, and 
the Borough of Birkenhead. Applications for the Liverpool grants 
should be forwarded to the Registrar of the University; for the 
Bootle grants, to the Secretary for Higher Education, Bootle; for 
the Birkenhead grants, to the Secretary for Education, Town Hall, 
Birkenhead. 

Full particulars will be forwarded on application to the Registrar 
of the University. 


EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 
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IN THE GREAT WAR 

An Exhibition of Lithographs by 
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In the MANSARD GALLERY at HEAL'S 
195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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WALTER SICKERT, 
Exhibition of Drawings and Paintings, 
THE ELDAR GALLERY, 40, Great Marlborough St., Regent St., W. 1. 


Daily, 10.30—6. Admission (including catalogue and tax), ls. 
Catalogue Preface by Clive Bell. 








LECTURES AT 155, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” every TUESDAY EVENING at 8, -“ on 
” ASTROLOGY and Mysticism every FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30 
ADMISSION FREE 
For Syllabus, apply Secretary as above. 








FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 
Towards World-Religion and World-Brotherhood. 
STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street (off Portman 8q., W.) 
NEXT SUNDAY, 11 A.M. 


Rev. WALTER WALSH, D.D,—Self-deceit and its Penalty, 











LECTURES ON THEOSOPHY 
at MORTIMER HALL, 93, Mortimer Street, W. (off Langham Place), 
SUNDAY, February 9th, at 7 P.M., The Rev. C. W. Scott-Moncrieff on 
a Aristocracy and Democracy.’ 
TUESDAY, 


February ilth, at 8 P.M., Mrs. 
‘The Place of Meditation.” 
THURSDAY, February 13th, at 8 
* Cosmic Symbolism.” 


Ensor on 


P.M., W. Gorn Old on 
Admission Free. 
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‘‘Why do we call upon the mighty stars 
The golden sun, the coloured boundiess sky, 
For help, or raise unhappy eyes in prayer 
To what we cannot know, as though on high 
Alone were majesty, and truth and good? 
Our own world, too, is high in heaven hung, 
The sky above, below it, and around, 
And has a path in space beyond our thought ; 
Companion of those stars we deem divine, 
And daughter of the golden king of day. 
We deck our heav’n with images of earth, 
And give to angel hosts a human form. 
Our dearest dreams are built of tasted joys, 
Our evils are our own—our own the power 
To make them naught, and so to consummate 
rhe beauty of the fairest world we know.” 


THE HOME FRONT. 


“The Letters of Eve.” 
‘“ Eve ” 


By OLIVIA MAITLAND DAVIDSON 
of the ‘‘ Tatler’). (Constable 6s. net.) 


One’s first impulse is to throw this new book among the 
old newspapers and the fashionable- 
drapers. A second glance that it is, like any 
mentality, of importance. The 
written in English. It is in the language 
children to dolls, and some fond 
ladies to lap-dogs. When they appeared in the “ Tatler” 
the letters were partly explained by illustrations, These 
illustrations, which were very clever, represented in carica- 
ture many examples of the exotic 
seen in the 
accompanying 
gave 


advertisements of 
shows 
symptom of mob 
book Is 


addressed 


sone 
not 
by 


ladies and their consorts 
more fashionable restaurants. The 
as the 
the 


be 
officers 
<lrawings, 


to 
ladies, shown in 
idea why 
private soldier has some violent social prejudices. One 
cannot In fact, the women and the men of 
this book, with their jargon which has no more of the dignity 
of language than the Pekinese spaniels that bark in reply 
to it, make it certain that, if they represented England, 
then it would not be worth the sacrifice of the blood of a 
garden worm. We know they But they were suffi- 
ciently in evidence at home, when the best men were dying 
in France, to make this book of some significance. 

London is not England, and the particular section 
of London Eve describes in her vivaciously vulgar letters is 
a small portion of the which it believes itself so 
ingenuously to constitute. Yet it is a section that lies, like 
froth, on the surface, a froth that spins round so fast with 
such a play of colour that it imposes itself on the mass 
beneath, and stays, though one surging movement from below 
could, any day, sweep it away. And this London Eve 
renders with the faithfulness of the believer as she pours 
forth, in her amazing syncopated patter, in which the only 
words that emerge entire ere slang, a strange mingle of 
charity mat.’s, flag days, zep. night clubs, revues, 
gossip, broad stories, fizz, “ undies,’’ and Pekinese dogs. 
She is frank, honest, and a great deal more intelligent than 
she pretends to be. Take this at random (written in Sep- 
tember, 1916) :- 

‘* Whether the war is or isn’t punifyin’ Society so much 
as some people hoped is rather exercisin’ our minds just 
now, by the way. It’s quite certain the only way to make 
a party really “go’ these days is to hire the Grafton and 
Ciro’s nigger band if poss., and mix everyone up together, 
stage and stalls, good and bad—you know the sort of thing. 
*Course, I'll not deny that you do get some rather-rather’s 
p’r’aps this way—but you’ve got to do it, if you want the 
guests to turn up.” 

of Ey e 
whose pages 
delight of 
And, even 
which then 
clearness more 


these 


one a good as to 


wonder at it. 


do not. 


whole 


raids, 


These letters 
“'Tatler,”’ 
were the 
boys in 


Editor 
week 
khaki 
as 


down 


the 
brightened 
lads in 


the 
week) 
the 
are 


of 
by 
and 
they 
and . eluci- 
risqué allusions than 
the unsophisticated reader could perceive, we can believe 
him. For the lads, when they came home on leave, did not 
smash up the West End restaurants, or raze the Fleet Street 
offices to the ground. They accepted the evasion; they 
hugged it to them ; they asked of London only that it should 
help them to forget the war. And London laid itself out to 
do it. That they should, most of them, was natural 
enough. The others kept quiet. It takes you one way or the 
other. One half of the world does not understand why the 


(sO says 
they 
the 
blue. 

of the illustrations 


dated with ‘the last 


deprived 
tracked 


do SO, 








Gther half Jaughs. If you are one of the more unfortunate 
creatures whose imagination works and insists upon con- 
necting, Eve may make you see red. She will, at best, revive 
in an acute form the devastating sense of isolation created by 
a visit te a successful revue. But the world she describes is 
the London in which some men on leave achieved a complete 
if transitory disconnection. The private, when convenient, 
got drunk. The officer went with a lady friend—or his own 
wife, undressed and powdered to look as much like a lady 
friend as possible—to an entertainment whose simple function 
was to keep thought at bay. For his benefit the theatre 
obligingly cleared itself the smal] furniture of ideas it 
had previously carried, and relapsed, profitably, into knock- 
about farce or bedroom comedy. Woman, 
sponded in kind. Of this world Eve 
is clever enough to hide, 
‘men” hate “ 


playing up, re- 
with a cleverness she 
realizing as she does how much 
brains ’’—gives a brilliant description. She is 
indeed brutally frank in her exposure of a society in which 
the characteristic events and which 
expressed its feelings the scenes of the 


Victory Ball. 


‘Here at 


were celebre 8, 


about 


CAUSES 
peace in 


home we've, as I say, 
a cheery tho’ Stygian winter, with amazin’ fortitude—don’t 
make no diff. to Old England spending millions a day 
on the old war evidentiy, ‘cos ~ war is being poured out 
all round ’s simply amazin’, it The frocks at the smart 
feeding and dancing places . and the streams of 
obviously most expensive young things . 

‘But p’r’aps the was a little bit lard on them, the mau 
who’s been through the whole, what he calls b—y business, 
ever since Aug. 4, 1914, who watched with me the other 
day a very fresh crowd dining and wining and dancing at 
a ‘certain’ club. ‘My God!’ he said, ‘what a waste! 
What a waste for even one good man to die for such a 
crowd as that!’ And there were some of our Very Best 
amongst ’em.”’ 

Mars, as we all know, loved not Minerva but Venus-——and 
Venus lives in Eve’s pages, playing, as she should, for ever on 
one string, the string of sex. Eve calls it her 
pash to look nice.” 


started in for 


“* positive 


The Geek in the Citp. 


THAT the epidemic of strikes should have spread to the 
metropolis need cause no surprise, for there is a large Socialistic 
e'ement in East London, and plenty of pec ple who think that 
direct action is the key to an industrial paradise. A railway 
director of great experience assured me to-day that the Govern- 
ment is much to blame for not having corsulted the railway 
authorities, and for not making it clear to the men’s representa- 
tives what exactly was meant by an eight hours’ working day. 
However that may be, the effect of these disturbances, 
which are vaguely described as Bolshevism by the Man-in-the- 
street, has, of course, been depressing, and most Stock Exchange 
securities have responded to the uneasiness of the public mind 
by lower quotations, though the increased dividends of Hull 
and Barnsley and one or two other ‘ines have encouraged 
home railways, and on Wednesday even the Undergrounds 
began to rally. 
Unfortunately, the foreign outlook is st‘ll dark, 
accounts of French finance, which reaches us from 
disquieting. Money is Jess plentiful, but 
obtainable at from 3 to 34 per cent. 


and the: 
Paris, are 
short loans are still 


First HoME RAILwAy DIVIDENDS. 

At the moment of writing about a dozen Home Railway 
dividends have been announced, and another batch will appear 
at the week end. ‘The early announcements are, on the whole. 
favorable. The following table shows final dividends, and 
dividends over the whole of each of the past two years :— 

Final Dividends. 
1917. 1918. 


q 43 


Div. for whole year. 
1917. 1918. 
Caledonian Ord. 

Caledonian Def. . 

Glasgow and 8.W. 

Great Eastern : 

Gt. N. of Scotland 

Gt. Northern Def. 

Highland .. 

Hull and Barnsley = 

Lancashire and Yorkshire . 

Maryport and Carlisle 

Metropolitan _ “as 

North Staffs. es -_ - 3 

Taff Vale 

Unfortunately, the Home Railway market needs something 
more than the slight increases here ‘and there in the dividend 
rates to cheer it up in face of the serious labor troubles which 
are threatened. Nor has it helped the market to know that 
nationalization, which may prove the only way out for railway 
finance, is at least two vears off. 
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